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Opportunities for Advancement 


amendments to the Social Security Act appears 

in the lead article of this issue of PUBLIC 
WELFARE. The Association is happy to bring to 
its readers so promptly and in such graphic detail this 
analysis prepared by a top flight authority on the 
subject. 

Though the Social Security Act has just passed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, there is a continuing progress 
in development of its effectiveness. Coincident with 
this anniversary, Congress was working out new 
amendments which will not only broaden its effects 
but in certain areas establish new precedents in the 


(]: of the first reports to the field on the 1960 


provision of social benefits. 

While not all was accomplished in this session of 
the Congress that APWA_ had hoped would be 
possible in implementing some of its key Legislative 
Objectives, valuable advances were made in one of 


the acutely pressing areas of public welfare, namely 
in medical care for the needy aged. 

The Association is pleased to that the authorizations 
for the three children’s programs, including child 
welfare, were all advanced to 25 million dollars. This 
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now lays the groundwork for increasing the appro- 
priations within these new authorizations. In addition, 
for the first time, an assistance program under social 
security (that for the medically needy aged) elim- 
inates residence qualifications for determination of 
eligibility. 

Also of prime significance are the amendments to 
the OASDI program which will mean that many 
people who previously had not been eligible for the 
benefits of this program may now participate. One 
of the most notable changes is the dropping of age 
50 in eligibility requirements for the disabled. 

APWA is disappointed, of course, that the legisla- 
tion passed did not include health benefits for the 
aged through contributory social insurance. This con- 
tinues to be one of the Association’s goals as reflected 
in its Legislative Objectives. 

Special attention must be given to the fact that 
states will need to review their state legislation in 
order to see whether there is sufficient authorization 
in present statutes to enable them to take full advan- 
tage of the new amendments which deal with medical 
care for the aged. In the event that there is not, it is 
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important that states begin planning for legislation 
which will make it possible for these benefits to be 
available to needy aged people in their states. 

Mr. Cohen points out in his article, “Its [social 
insurance program] extension in 1960 is ample testi- 
monial to the fact that each step in the evolution of 
social legislation is won the hard way, over tremen- 
dous opposition and criticism. Then when enacted, 
it eventually becomes part and parcel of the American 
way of life and accepted by most of those who origi- 
nally opposed it.” 

This fact underlines the important responsibility 
borne by APWA as we move into the second quarter- 
century of social security. APWA members are again 
challenged to make the fullest use of each new and 
progressive piece of legislation in order to bring 
needed benefits to the people whom public welfare 
agencies were created to serve. 

A corollary to this is the necessity for its members 
to keep their focus on those objectives of the Associa- 
tion which are still short of fulfillment. Together we 
must resolve to summon renewed determination to see 
that these gaps are filled. 


RAYMOND W. HOUSTON, 


President 
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The Social Security Amendments of 1960 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


This analysis of the provisions of the legislation and its potentialities was 
specially prepared for PUBLIC WELFARE by Mr. Cohen, Professor of 
Public Welfare Administration, The University of Michigan, School of Social 
Work. He has had a close relationship, in many different capacities, with 
the development of social security legislation throughout the history of this 
program. This included involvement in the formulation of the legislation 
which resulted in the 1960 amendments. 


HE Social Security Amendments of 1960 contain 

modest but important improvements in the Social 

Security program. The final changes were largely 
non-controversial in character and were adopted with 
bi-partisan and wide support. 

In the 25th anniversary year of Social Security the 
Congress examined proposals relating to every title 
of the Social Security Act. As a result of this con- 
sideration, Congress developed legislation which made 
changes and improvements in nearly all of the pro- 
grams in the Act. 

The major issue before the Congress in the 1960 
legislation was how to extend medical services to the 
aged. The legislative process was marked by con- 
troversies in both the House and Senate over estab- 
lishing some type of contributory insurance plan for 
medical services for the aged. The Forand bill, utiliz- 
ing the contributory social security approach, was 
defeated in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Anderson-Kennedy amendment utilizing 
the same approach was defeated in the Senate. Like- 
wise, the Javits amendment providing for federal 
grants to the states for subsidizing voluntary health 
plans for the aged, supported by President Eisen- 
hower and Vice-President Nixon, was defeated in the 
Senate. 

The evidence presented to the Congressional com- 
mittees indicated that the cost of adequate medical 
care for older people was increasing. The Congress 
concluded that these costs derive, to a large extent, 
from the fact that impressive improvements have 
been made in medicines and medical technology, 
which assist in diagnosis and treatment, and from 
improved hospital and other facilities and their wider 
availability to the public. The knowledge that these 
costs are unpredictable and sometimes very heavy, 
especially for older men and women living on re- 
duced retirement incomes, became a matter of grave 
concern to the Congress. 

As a result, the legislation provides for a program 
of federal assistance to the states for an expanded 
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program of medical care for persons aged 65 and over. 
Under this plan the federal share of existing old-age 
assistance plans will be increased to encourage states 
to strengthen their medical programs for these people 
or to initiate new In addition, federal 
money will be made available, on a liberalized match- 
ing formula, to assist the states in aiding those aged 
persons, many of them otherwise self-sufficient, who 
need help only in meeting the costs of medical care. 

In addition to these changes the new legislation 
improves and expands the old age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance program. On a selective basis it 
extends coverage and improves certain benefits. This 
is done without increasing the contribution rates. 

The unemployment insurance program is improved. 
For the first time in 25 years the federal contribution 
rate is increased. This will enable the federal loan 
fund to be built up to $550 million instead of $200 
million. Coverage is also broadened somewhat. 

The authorization for federal grants for maternal 
and child health services, crippled children’s services 
and child welfare services is increased to $25 million 
annually. 


programs. 


The exemption of earned income in the aid to the 
blind plan is increased and the continued approval 
of the Missouri and Pennsylvania blind assistance 
plans is extended to June 30, 1964. 

The old age assistance provisions of the law as well 
as the new medical care provisions for the aged are 
amended so that federal funds may be obtained for 
any medical care in behalf of an individual, who is 
a patient in a medical institution as a result of a 
diagnosis that he has tuberculosis or psychosis with 
respect to any period before the individual has been a 
patient in such an institution as a result of such 
diagnosis, for forty-two days. 


Op Ace, Survivors, AND DisaBILity 
INsuraNcE (OASDI) ImMproveMeENts 


1. The disability insurance program 
a) Removal of age 50 eligibility requirement— 
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An estimated 250,000 people—disabled insured workers 
under age 50 and their dependents—will qualify for 
benefits through removal of the age 50 qualification 
for benefits. 

b) Trial work period—The law strengthens the 
rehabilitation aspects of the disability program by 
providing a 12-month period of trial work, during 
which benefits are continued for all disabled workers 
who attempt to return to work, rather than limiting 
this trial work period to those under the formal 
federal-state vocational rehabilitation plan. 

c) Waiting period—The law provides that the 
disabled worker who regains his ability to work, 
and then within five years again becomes disabled, 
will not be required to wait through a second six- 
month waiting period before his benefits will be 
resumed, as was required previously. 

2. Liberalized insured status requirement 
The new law liberalizes the insured status require- 

ment by making eligible for benefits persons who 
have one quarter of coverage for every three calendar 
quarters elapsing after 1950 (or age 21) and before 
retirement age (65 for men, 62 for women), disability 
or death. The old law required one quarter of cover- 
age for each two quarters so elapsing. (No change 
would be made in the requirement that a person must 
have a minimum of six quarters of coverage or the 
provision giving permanent insured status to persons 
with 40 quarters of coverage.) The change makes 
the requirement in the short run comparable to that 
which will prevail in the long run (permanent 
insured status with 40 quarters of coverage in a 
working life). For example, a person reaching re- 
tirement age in 1960 would need to have only 13 
quarters of coverage to be insured, whereas under 
present law, he would need 18 or 19 quarters of 
coverage. About 400,000 people—workers, dependents, 
and survivors—will be eligible for benefits as a result 
of this change. 

3. Improved benefit protection for dependents and 
survivors of insured workers— wives, widows, 
children, husbands, and widowers 
The new law will increase the benefits payable to 

children in certain cases and would provide benefits 

for certain wives, widows, widowers, and children 
of insured workers who are not now eligible for 
benefits. 

a) Survivors of workers who died before 1940— 
Survivors of workers who died before 1940, and who 
had at least six quarters of coverage, would qualify 
for benefit payments. About 25,000 people, most of 
them widows aged 75 or over, would be made eligible 
for benefits for the first time by this change. 

b) Increase in children’s benefits—The benefits 
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payable to the children of deceased workers, which 
now can be somewhat less than 75 percent of the 
worker’s benefit depending on the number of children 
in the family, would be made 75 percent for all 
children, subject to the family maximum of $254 a 
month, or 80 percent of the worker’s average monthly 
wage if less. About 400,000 children would get some 
increase in benefits as a result of this change. 
4. Liberalized retirement test 

A new principle is incorporated in the retirement 
test. Under the old law a beneficiary under age 72 
lost one month’s benefit for every $80 (or fraction 
thereof) by which his annual earnings exceeded 
$1200. Under the new law, a beneficiary can earn 
up to $300 additional (above the $1200) and can retain 
one-half of such additional earnings. Any earnings 
above $1500 will result in a reduction of benefits of $1 
for each $1 of earnings. The change is generally 
more favorable to retired persons who work and 
introduces an incentive element into the retirement 
test between $1200 and $1500. 
5. Increased coverage 

The coverage of the program would be extended 
to additional people—parents who work for their 
sons and daughters in a trade or business, workers 
in Guam and American Samoa, American citizens 
employed in the United States by foreign governments 
and international organizations, and certain _police- 
men and firemen under retirement systems. 

Another opportunity would be provided for an 
estimated 60,000 clergy to be covered under the pro- 
gram. If the states take advantage of the opportunity 
offered them, nearly 2'!4 million employees of state 
and local governments could obtain coverage for 
certain past years on a retroactive basis. Other pro- 
visions would facilitate coverage for some of the non- 
covered people employed in positions covered by 
state or local retirement systems and for the 100,000 
noncovered employees of certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 
6. Investment of the trust funds 

The law makes certain changes in the investment 
provisions relating to the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and Federal Dis- 
ability Insurance Trust Fund so as to make interest 
earnings on the government obligations held by the 
trust funds more nearly equivalent to the rate of 
return received by people who buy government obli- 
gations in the open market. These changes make for 
more equitable treatment of the trust funds and are 
generally in line with the recommendations of ‘the 
Advisory Council on Social Security Financing. 
7. Technical and minor substantive changes 

The new law makes a number of amendments of 
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1960 AMENDMENTS 


a technical nature. These provisions will correct sev- 
eral technical flaws in the law, make for more 
equitable treatment of people, and simplify and im- 
prove the operation of the program. 


8. Financing and actuarial status of the trust funds 
The improvements provided in the new law in the 
old age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
will not necessitate an increase in social security taxes 
to keep the program actuarially sound. 
funds will remain in actuarial balance. 


Soth trust 


9. Scope of Advisory Council on Social Security 

Financing 

The Social Security Amendments of 1956 author- 
ized the establishment of periodic advisory councils 
to study and report on the financing of OASDI. The 
new law provides that the council to be appointed in 
1963 is to make findings and recommendations with 
respect to extension of coverage, adequacy of benefits, 
and all aspects of the OASDI program in addition to 
those relating to financing. Under this amendment the 
council can consider medical care proposals. 


THe Marernat anp Cuitp WeELFare Procrams 

The new law provides that the authorization for 
annual appropriations for the maternal and child 
health services program be increased from $21.5 mil- 
lion to $25 million; the crippled children’s services 
from $20 million to $25 million; and the child wel- 
fare program from $17 million to $25 million. A new 
authorization for research and demonstration projects 
in the child welfare services program permits grants 
to public and other non-profit institutions and agen- 
cies for this purpose. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The changes made in the legislation improve and 
extend the federal-state program of unemployment in- 
surance. The changes were .non-controversial. The 
new law: 

1) Increases the net federal unemployment tax (the 
tax that may not be offset by a credit for taxes paid 
under a state program) from three-tenths to four- 
tenths of one percent on the first $3,000 of covered 
wages. 

2) Provides that the proceeds of-this higher federal 
tax after covering the administrative expenses of the 
employment security program will be available to 
build up a larger fund for loans to states whose re- 
serves may become depleted. The loan fund is in- 
creased from a maximum of $200 million to $550 
million or four-tenths of one percent of total wages 
subject to state unemployment taxes, whichever is 


higher. 
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3) Makes improvements in the arrangements for 
financing the administrative costs of the program by 
building up a revolving fund of $250 million for such 
expenditures. 

4+) Tightens the conditions relating to eligibility for 
and repayment of loans. 

5) Extends the coverage of unemployment insur- 
ance to some 60,000 to 70,000 additional employees 
such as those working in Federal Reserve banks, 
federal credit unions, and commercial and industrial 
activities of non-profit institutions. 

6) Provides that Puerto Rico will be treated as a 
state for the purposes of the unemployment insurance 
program. 


CHANGES IN Alp TO THE BLIND ProcRaM 

1) Increase in the income exemption 

Effective July 1, 1962, a state agency, in determining 
need for blind assistance, must disregard the first $85 
of earned income per month plus one-half of earned 
income in excess of $85. Until July 1, 1962, a state is 
permitted to disregard the first $85 per month and 
the excess or to continue to apply the $50 per month 
exemption under the old law. 

2) Missouri and Pennsylvania Plans 

Special legislation providing for the approval of the 
Missouri and Pennsylvania blind assistance plans ex- 
pire June 30, 1961. This temporary provision is ex- 
tended to June 30, 1964. 


Mepicat SERVICES FOR THE AGED 

The new legislation makes three basic changes in 
the existing old age assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act to encourage the states to improve and 
extend medical services to the aged: 

(a) Increases federal funds to the states for 
medical services for the 2.4 million aged persons 
on old age assistance; 

(b) Authorizes federal grants to the states for 
payment of part or all of the medical services of a 
group of persons totaling about 10 million who 
may, at one time or another, be in need of assistance 
in paying their medical expenses; 

(c) Instructs the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to develop guides or recommended 
standards for the use of the states in evaluating and 
improving their programs of medical services for 
the aged. 

After extended debate Congress designed a federal- 
state matching program based upon principles of 
federal-state cooperation. This program is established 
under Title I of the Social Security Act, thereby pro- 
viding additional matching funds to the states to (1) 
establish a new program or improve their existing 
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medical care program for those on the old age assist- 
ance rolls, and (2) add a new program designed to 
furnish medical assistance to those needy elderly citi- 
zens who are not eligible for old age assistance but 
who are financially unable to pay for the medical and 
hospital care needed to preserve their health and pro- 
long their life. This two-fold plan would thus cover 
all medically needy aged 65 or over, whether or not 
they are eligible for old-age assistance, or whether or 
not they are eligible for the benefits under the social 
security or any other retirement program. It accom- 
plishes this objective within the framework of a 
federal-state program with broad authority allowed 
to the states as to the programs they will institute, 
improve, and administer in meeting the health needs 
of the aged when illness occurs or continues. 


Mepicat Care For THE AcED REcEIVING 
Oxrp Ace AssIsTANCE 

1. Purpose 

Title I provides federal funds to the states for 
medical services to aged individuals who are deter- 
mined by the states to be needy. States provide needy 
aged persons with “money payments” for medical 
services and also provide “vendor payments” to the 
suppliers of medical care (for instance, doctors, hos- 
pitals, and nurses). Congress found that these provi- 
sions vary greatly. Some states have relatively ade- 
quate provisions for the medical care of needy aged 
persons; others have little or no provision. The in- 
creased federal financial provisions in the new law are 
designed to encourage the states to extend compre- 
hensive medical services to all needy persons receiv- 
ing monthly assistance payments. Participation in the 
federal-state program is completely optional with the 
states, with each state determining the extent and 
character of its own program, including the standards 
of eligibility and the nature and scope of benefits. 
2. Effect of the legislation 

Prior to the 1960 legislation the federal government 
made available to the states funds for medical serv- 
ices to needy aged persons but federal financial par- 
ticipation was limited to a stated statutory proportion 
of average assistance expenditures up to $65 per month. 

To encourage all states to develop a comprehensive 
medical care program, additional federal funds will 
be available to the states, effective October 1, 1960, as 
follows: The existing law is amended to provide for 
federal financial participation in expenditures to ven- 
dors for medical services of up to $12 per month in 
addition to the existing $65 maximum provision. In 
effect, the federal maximum is raised from an average 
of $65 to $77 a month. Where the state average pay- 
ment is over $65 per month, the federal share in 


respect to such medical-services costs would be a mini- 
mum of 50 percent and a maximum of 80 percent 
depending upon each state’s per capita income. Where 
the state average payment is $65 a month or under, the 
federal share, in respect to such medical-services costs, 
would be 15 percentage points in addition to the 
existing federal percentage points (50 to 65 percent); 
thus, for these states the federal percent applicable to 
such medical-services costs would range from 65 to 
80 percent. 

A state with an average payment of over $65 a 
month would never receive less in additional federal 
funds in respect to such medical-services costs than if 
it had an average payment of $65. For example, if a 
state has an average payment of $67, including an 
average of $10 in such medical-services costs, and has 
a federal medical percentage of 70 percent, it will 
receive an additional federal payment per recipient of 
old age assistance (over previous law) of the larger of 
(a) 15 percent of $10, or $1.50, or (b) 70 percent of 
$2 (i.e., the excess of the average payment over $65), 
or $1.40. 

As to Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, 
their additional matching for vendor medical expendi- 
tures will be on up to an additional six dollars a 
month per recipient rather than the additional $12 a 
month for the states and the District of Columbia. 
This was done because their matching maximum for 
old age assistance is an average of $35 a month per 
recipient in contrast to $65 for the states. Under exist- 
ing law there are also dollar maximums applicable to 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for the 
public assistance programs; these are increased pro- 
portionately on condition that the additional increases 
are used for vendor medical expenditures under the 
old age assistance. 

The payments under this program would be made 
directly to providers of medical services. 

3. Eligibility 

Each state has the responsibility of determining 
the standard of eligibility for the medical care it pro- 
vides in old age assistance. For aged persons receiv- 
ing money payments the state must take into con- 
sideration any income and resources of the individual. 
4. Scope of medical services 

There is no federal limitation on OAA medical 
services provided under the bill. Each state may deter- 
mine for itself the scope of medical services to be pro- 
vided in its program. 

5. Federal matching 

The bill provides for an increase in federal funds 
for OAA medical services. The formula, as outlined 
above, would result in federal funds in addition to 
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those presently provided. Additional federal funds 
may be obtained only: for medical services, within the 
$12 per recipient maximum for payments, made 
directly, to providers of the medical services. States 
have the option of transferring part or all of the 
money payments ‘now made for medical services to 
vendor payments. 


MepicaL AssISTANCE FOR THE AGED NOT RECEIVING 


1. Purp Oxtp AcE AssISTANCE 
. Purpose 


The new law amends existing Title I to make it 
clear that states may extend their assistance to cover 
the medically needy. The states would have a financial 
incentive to establish such programs where they do 
not exist or to extend such programs where they are 
not adequate in coverage or comprehensive in the 
scope of benefits. 

A state desiring to establish a program for assisting 
low income individuals in meeting their medical ex- 
penses would submit an amendment of its old age 
assistance plan which, if found by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to fulfill the require- 
ments specified in this title, would be approved for 
federal matching. A number of the plan requirements 
are substantially the same as those in the present pub- 
lic assistance titles. Other plan requirements are 
directed specifically to accomplishing the purposes of 
the new title, to assist aged persons who are able to 
meet their expenses other than their medical needs. 

A state would have broad latitude in determining 
eligibility for benefits under the program as well as 
the scope and nature of the services to be provided 
within the limitations prescribed. Thus, each state 
would determine the tests for eligibility and the med- 
ical services to be provided under the state program 
within the limitations described below. Federal finan- 
cial participation would be governed by the establish- 
ment of an approved plan subject to the criteria and 
limitations prescribed in the law. 

2. Eligibility 

Benefits under a state program may be provided 
only for persons 65 years of age or over to the extent 
they are unable to pay the cost of their medical ex- 
penses. Under this program, it will be possible for 
states to provide medical services to individuals on the 
basis of an eligibility requirement that is more liberal 
than that in effect for the states’ old age assistance 
programs. The state plan could not be approved if it 
includes any residence requirement which excludes 
any individual applying for medical assistance for the 
aged who resides in the state. 

Section 1 of the Social Security Act is amended 
to provide that one of the objectives of the title is to 
furnish medical assistance to individuals who are 





not recipients of old age assistance but whose income 
and resources are insufficient to meet the costs of 
necessary medical services. 

It would cover all medically needy aged 65 or over; 
it would cover every such person including those 
under the social security system, railroad retirement 
system, civil service system, or any other public or 
private retirement system whether such person is 
retired or still working, subject only to the participa- 
tion in the program by the state of which they are 
resident; it would cover the widows of such workers 
as well as their dependents who meet the age 65 re- 
quirement and are unable to provide for their medical 
There are individuals have not 
worked under the social security program or any 
other retirement program for a sufficient time to ever 
become eligible for retirement benefits; any or all 
of these groups would be able to receive medical 
assistance under the state health plan. 


care. many who 


A state may, if it wishes, disregard in whole or in 
part the existence of any income or resources of an 
individual for medical assistance. An individual who 
applies for medical assistance may be deemed eligible 
by the state notwithstanding the fact he has a child 
who may be financially able to pay all or part of his 
care, or that he owns or has an equity in a homestead, 
or that he has some life insurance with a cash value, 
or that he is receiving an old age insurance benefit, 
annuity or retirement benefit. The state has wide 
latitude to establish the standard of need for medical 
assistance as long as it is a reasonable standard con- 
sistent with the objectives of the title. In establishing 
such standard a state must comply with all other 
applicable provisions of section 2 of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by the new law. 

This is based on the grounds that an aged individ- 
ual who has adjusted his living standard to a low 
income, but who still has income and resources above 
the level applicable for old age assistance, might be 
unable to deal with his medical expenses. The Con- 
gress intends that states should set reasonable outer 
limits on the resources an individual may hold and 
still be found eligible for medical services. Individuals 
who are recipients of old age assistance in any month 
would not be eligible for participation in the medical 
assistance program in that month. 

3. Scope of benefits 

The scope of medical benefits and services provided 
will be determined by the states. The federal govern- 
ment, however, will participate under the matching 
formula in any program which provides any or all 
of the following services, provided both institutional 
and non-institutional services are available: 

(1) In-patient hospital services; 
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(2) Skilled nursing-home services; 
(3) Physicians’ services; 
(4) Out-patient hospital services; 
(5) Home health care services; 
(6) Private duty nursing services; 
(7) Physical therapy and related services; 
(8) Dental services; 
(9) Laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) Prescribed drugs, eye glasses, dentures, and 

prosthetic devices; 

(11) Diagnostic, screening, and preventive services; 

and 

(12) Any other medical care or remedial care rec- 

ognized under state law. 

The description of the care, services, and supplies 
provided with federal financial participation which 
may be provided for recipients of medical assistance 
for the aged is intended to be as broad in scope as 
the medical and other remedial care which may be 
provided as old age assistance under Title | of the 
existing law with federal financial participation. The 
various types of care and services have been enumer- 
ated primarily for informational purposes. A_ state 
may, if it wishes, include medical services provided 
by osteopaths, chiropractors, and optometrists and 
remedial services provided by Christian Science prac- 
titioners. 

The medical provisions permit the states to utilize, 
at their option, existing voluntary health insurance 
plans if they wish. For instance, a state may make 
payments to Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or group prac- 
tice prepayment plans for any medical services. More- 
over, a state may utilize one or more of these plans 
in one or more communities. It is not necessary for 
the voluntary plan to be statewide in operation as 
long as the state provides for the payment on behalf 
of individuals on a statewide basis of the medical 
services covered in the state plan. A state may, if it 
wishes, pay for such services on a premium, fee for 
service, salary or per capita basis, or any reasonable 
combination of such methods. 

The “eligibility” conditions and the scope of medi- 
cal services provided must be statewide in operation 
and be available to all persons in the state in similar 
circumstances. But the state may select more than 
one method to carry these policies out. For instance 
it may insure part of hospitalization costs through 
a Blue Cross plan by paying the premium therefor, 
and if the state wishes, any part of the hospital cost 
not met through such insurance might be paid in part 
or whole by the state welfare agency. The state wel- 
fare agency could arrange through the state health 
department and a state visiting nurse agency to 
pay for visiting nurse services. All of these alterna- 
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tives are available to a state provided it makes avail- 
able the same content of medical service to all persons 
it has determined to be eligible under the income 
standards it has selected itself. 
4. Federal matching 

The federal government will share with the states 
in the cost of the new medical assistance program in 
accordance with the matching formula prescribed by 
the new law. The federal share of the cost will be 
determined in the same general manner as previously 
provided for the portion of the old age assistance pay- 
ments between $30 and $65 per month; that is, the 
federal share will depend upon the per capita income 
of the state as related to the national average, but 
with a range from 50 to 80 percent. For Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands the matching will be 
on a 50-50 basis. There is no maximum upon the 
dollar amount of federal participation in the new 
program. therefore, 
would depend upon the programs developed by the 


Appropriation requirements, 
states. Thus, the total cost would depend upon the 
scope of services offered and the number of persons 
found eligible by the states under the respective state 
plans. 

The federal government will participate in the cost 
of administering these programs on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, as is now true in the case of the four public 
assistance programs. 

In recognition of the fact that some states might be 
able to take advantage of the federal funds for this 
program very quickly, Congress set the effective date 
for the new program as October 1, 1960. 

5. Plan requirements 

There are 10 plan requirements which a state must 
meet to obtain federal funds and which apply to both 
old age assistance and medical assistance for the aged. 
Nine of these are identical with those in the previous 
law: 

(1) Provide that it will be in effect in all political 
subdivisions and be mandatory upon those sub- 
divisions if administered by them; 

(2) Provide for financial participation by the state: 

(3) Provide for establishment or designation of a 
single state agency to administer or supervise adminis- 
tration of the plan; 

(4) Provide for giving claimants a fair hearing if 
their claims are denied or not acted upon with reason- 
able promptness, 

(5) Provide methods of administration found nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient operation of the 
plan—these must include a merit system for person- 
nel; 


(6) Provide for making of necessary reports to the 
Secretary; 
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(7) Provide safeguards against use and disclosure 
of information concerning applicants fer and recipi- 
ents of assistance, except for purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of the plan; 

(8) Provide all individuals wishing to do so an 
opportunity to apply for assistance, and provide that 
assistance will be furnished with reasonable prompt- 
ness to those who are eligible; and 

(9) Provide, if the plan includes assistance for or on 
behalf of individuals in private or public institutions, 
for the establishment or designation of a state au- 
thority or authorities to be responsible for establishing 
and maintaining standards for such institutions. 

The new plan requirement is one which states that 
a state plan must include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of Title I, for determining 
the eligibility of individuals for old age assistance or 
medical assistance and the extent of such assistance. 

The amended law retains the provisions included 
in the law in 1939 that the state plan for old age 
assistance must provide for taking into consideration 
any other income and resources of an individual in 
determining his need for old age assistance. This 
requirement is omitted for medical assistance to the 
aged. 

There are four new plan requirements for the 
medical assistance for the aged. The state plan must 

(1) Provide for inclusion of some institutional and 
some non-institutional care; 

(2) Prohibit enrollment fees, premiums, and simi- 
lar charges as a condition of eligibility; 

(3) Include provisions, to the extent required by 
the Secretary’s regulations, for the furnishing of as- 
sistance to residents of the state who are temporarily 
absent therefrom; 

(4) Provide that property liens will not be im- 
posed on account of benefits received under the plan 
during a recipient’s lifetime and limit recovery of 
benefits paid from the recipient’s estate after the death 
of any surviving spouse. 

The Act provides that nothing in the amended 
Title I is to be construed to permit a state to have in 
effect, with respect to any period, more than one state 
plan approved under such title. 


Mepicat Guipes AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As recommended by the Advisory Council on Pub- 
lic Assistance, appointed pursuant to the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958, the law instructs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
velop guides or recommended standards for the in- 
formation of the states as to the level, content and 
quality of medical care for the public assistance medi- 
cal programs. He would also prepare such guides and 





standards for use in the new programs of medical 
assistance for the medically needy aged. It is expected 
that the Secretary will appoint an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Public Assistance Medical Care with whom he 
will consult on the medical assistance program. In 
these ways it is expected that the additional federal 
funds made available in this bill will be channelled 
as rapidly as possible into improvement and extension 
of medical services to needy aged persons. Under 
existing provisions of law the Secretary has authority 
to make any recommendations for changes in the 
program, should any changes become apparent in the 
administration of the program. These provisions 
should ensure the development of an effective and 
efficient program adapted to the needs of the aged and 
to the differences among the states. 

According to Senator Robert S. Kerr, author of the 
medical care amendments, it is hoped and expected 
that states will make every effort to take advantage 
of the new legislation on October 1. Those states 
which do not have sufficient legislative authority or 
appropriations to take advantage of it were encour- 
aged by him to do so as rapidly as possible. The 
Secretary was requested to make a report to the Con- 
gress by March 15, 1962, as to the steps taken by the 
states to carry out the purposes of the legislation. Such 
report shall include whether the states have utilized 
the additional funds to extend and improve their 
medical program for needy individuals and_ the 
Secretary's recommendations for obtaining the proper 
level, content and quality of medical care in those 
states which he finds have not done so. 

The Secretary was also requested to make a study 
of all the medical resources available to meet the 
needs of public assistance recipients and to report his 
finding to the Congress. According to the House 
Committee report: “The information is of vital im- 
portance to the Congress in considering the problems 
of medical care needed by the low-income people of 
the Nation. The committee expects the Department 
will obtain the cooperation of the States and various 
other public and voluntary agencies and organizations 
in making the study.” 


Numsers OF Persons AFFECTED AND Costs 

Under the revised Title I, state plans (with federal 
matching funds) could provide potential protection 
under the new program of medical assistance for the 
aged to as many as 10 to 15 million persons aged 65 
and over whose financial resources are such that if 
they have sizable medical expenses they will qualify. 
These 10 to 15 million persons would include the vast 
majority of the 12 million individuals aged 65 and 
over who are receiving old age and survivors insur- 
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ance benefits—as well as other aged persons, too. Each 
year, after all state plans are in full operation, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates one-half to one million persons may become ill 
and require medical services that will result in pay- 
ments under this title. 

In the first year after enactment of the law, when 
relatively few states will probably have had an op- 
portunity to develop comprehensive plans (although 
it is expected that all states now not having compre- 
hensive medical programs for their old age assistance 
recipients will adopt a program or extend their exist- 
ing programs) an estimated additional $60 million in 
federal funds would be expended for medical assist- 
ance for the aged. In addition, increased federal funds 
for matching vendor medical-care payments in respect 
to the 2.4 million old age assistance recipients are 
estimated at about $140 million. Thus under both 
programs combined, the additional federal cost would 
total about $200 million. The Department estimated 
that the states and localities would participate to the 
extent of about $60 million. The combined federal, 
state and local funds involved might be around $260 
million. 

With respect to costs after the new programs have 
been in effect for several years, it must be considered 
that the old age assistance roll is decreasing slowly, 
but that states with no vendor medical payments now 
(or with small payments cf this type) will probably 
develop quite comprehensive medical care programs 
for old age assistance recipients. The increased federal 
funds for matching the vendor medical-care payments 
cf old age assistance recipients are estimated at about 
$175 million annually in the long run. In addition, 
an estimated $165 million in federal funds for medi- 
cal services for the aged may be provided in a full 
year of operation after the states have had opportunity 
to develop these programs (and this figure could even 
be much higher if all states had relatively well devel- 
oped and comprehensive plans). Thus, under both 
programs combined, the annual federal cost would 
total about $330 million. The state and local funds 
would be in the neighborhood of $170 million. The 
combined total thus would be about $500 million. 


CONCLUSION 


The 1960 legislation does not compare in scope or 
significance with thé social security amendments of 
1950, 1954, 1956 or 1958. By rejecting the contributory 
social insurance approach for meeting medical care 
costs for the aged and instead extending the public 
assistance approach, the Congress flaunted the prin- 
ciples it has reiterated on several occasions. However, 
it should be recognized that this same experience 
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occurred in 1950 when Congress rejected disability 
insurance and enacted disability assistance only to 
make disability insurance the basic program in 1956, 

If major reliance is placed on the public assistance 
approach for meeting medical care needs of the aged, 
it is likely that the potential cost may be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.5 to $2.5 billion annually from general 
revenues. It is reasonably certain that the states will 
not be able to meet their share of such costs and 
hence the potential will not be realized. The issue 
still remains, then, of what additional mechanism 
needs to be created to make public assistance medical 
care a supplementary or second line of defense instead 
of a primary resource. 

The Congressional debate indicated that there was 
bipartisan support for some additional federal action 
to deal more effectively with the problem of medical 
care for the aged. It is likely, therefore, that the next 
session of the Congress will see some additional legis- 
lation enacted which is not based upon the public 
assistance approach. 

Many states cannot take full advantage of the 1960 
legislation without new legislative authorization and 
apprcpriations. Consideration should be given to call- 
ing special sessions of the state legislatures to imple- 
ment the new legislation. States which have adminis- 
trative authority to implement the new legislation, 
in part or in whole, should make every attempt to do 
SO. 

The 1960 legislation does introduce some important 
new principles: the abolition of any residence require- 
ment for medical assistance, the federal financial share 
for medical assistance without any dollar maximum; 
and the introduction of the incentive principle in the 
retirement test in OASDI. Moreover, the abolition 
of the age 50 limitation in the disability insurance 
program is a notable achievement. Four years pre- 
viously the disability insurance cash benefit program 
was enacted in a most controversial and close debate. 
The program was enacted in the Senate in 1956 by 
only one vote to spare. Yet, despite the initial opposi- 
tion of the medical societies, insurance companies and 
employer groups to its enactment, the administration 
of the pregram has been a success. Its extension in 
1960 is ample testimonial to the fact that each step in 
the evolution of social legislation is won the hard way, 
over tremendous opposition and criticism. Then 
when enacted, it eventually becomes part and parcel 
of the American way of life and accepted by most of 
those who originally opposed it. 

The 1960 legislation is thus another step in the 
process of social legislation, a process which will 
continue. 
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Taking Part In Legislative Progress—| 


JOHN J. WACKERMAN 


Some practical suggestions on how public welfare agencies can work effec- 


tively with their legislative bodies are presented in this article and the one 


following, both by men especially qualified by their experience. Presently 
Commissioner of the Vermont State Department of Social Welfare, Mr. 


Wackerman previously served in the state legislature. 


T Is necessary first to spell out what responsibility, if 
any, the public welfare administrator and the wel- 
fare department have to play any role in legislative 

progress. It might be said that the function of the 
administrator and the department should be confined 
to administering the law—simply to doing an efficient 
job in administering the mandate of the legislature, 
whatever it may be. Some administrators take this 
view and refuse to become involved in initiating or 
otherwise taking part in the legislative process unless 
specifically invited to do so, and some not even then. 

I cannot subscribe to this limited approach. I view 

the Public Administrator’s job to be twofold: 


(1) To do an efficient job in administering the 
mandate of the legislature whatever it may be, 
and 


(2) To provide leadership to the general public 
and the legislature so that legislative progress 
will in fact result. 


I dare say most any good businessman could per- 
form an efficient and businesslike job in simply ad- 
ministering the law. The leadership function of an 
administrator and his department is not a concept 
that I derived from my experience as an administrator, 
but rather one that I acquired from being a member 
of the legislature in my home state for the past eight 
years. Both the legislature and the general public 
will welcome this approach. Who is in a better posi- 
tion, from the standpoint of the data available and its 
interpretation, to appraise existing programs than the 
administrator who has access to the data and appraisals 
of like programs in other jurisdictions as well as 
those of his own staff? Who has more direct knowl- 
edge of clients of the department and their problems 
than the administrator? 

In addition to appraising existing welfare programs 
for the public and the legislature, and showing the 
way toward improvement of these programs, the 
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effective administrator must be sensitive to the needs 
of all the public, not only in the area of welfare but 
in other fields as well. He must be capable of giving 
guidance and advice about means to meet those needs 
in the welfare field, all within the framework of a 
total program. 

More times than not, giving guidance and advice 
is taken to mean exercising leadership in initiating 
legislation, as cpposed to planting the seed and leav- 
ing it for someone else to do. It may be that after 
simply planting the seed it will get done, but the 
administrator ought not to take this chance. 


RESEARCH IN Pusiic NEEpDs 


From the standpoint of the administrator, how 
ought we to go about taking part in legislative prog- 
ress? What tools are available and how are they best 
used? By far the most difficult task is to become 
sensitive to the needs of the public. Although I come 
from a state with a small population, the same prob- 
lems exist and the methods of meeting them are, at 
least in part, similar to that of any state. Let me 
describe the way our former administrator, W. Arthur 
Simpson, did this. 

Over the years the Commissioner had acquired a 
wide acquaintance among legislators, businessmen, 
farmers, politicians and others ih different walks of 
life, spread throughout every city and town in the 
state. Although the Commissioner’s goal was in the 
field of welfare, he remained in gonstant contact with 
all aspects of government, including education, high- 
ways, and so forth. He kept in contact largely through 
the press, not only as one of its most avid readers 
but also as a contributor of articles, editorials, and 
letters to the editor. Some of this I know was in- 
tended as a sounding board—as a way of stirring up 
and generating thought. It natlrally followed that 
he would be invited to share his: views and opinions 
at speaking engagements. These engagements in- 
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volved both groups of welfare people, and other 
groups not directly involving welfare, some more gen- 
eral than others. The end result of this, including 
contacts with acquaintances or friends, might be com- 
pared to the sampling of public opinion by profes- 
sional pollsters. He was able to be sensitive to the 
needs of the public and to know what to expect in 
public acceptance and support. 


Buitpinc Pustic Support 


There is little accomplishment without accepting 
the concept that you have to have the public behind 
you. With general public acceptance and support you 
will rarely run into disappointments. Never lose sight 
of the fact that a legislature is sensitive to the will 
and demands of the people. I dare say on more than 
one occasion the job of taking part in legislative 
progress was fully accomplished long before the 
legislature was even elected. 

Admittedly we do not all possess the talents or 
have the time to accomplish this singlehandedly as 
my predecessor did, but we do have available public 
relations personnel, other key staff people, and a cer- 
tain number of professional case workers for a certain 
number of people in all areas of the state. These 
people all have, by virtue of their duties, a wide 
contact with the public. I know that many of these 
people not only have the talent but would relish the 
challenge to become a part of efforts to improve the 
lot of their clients and at the same time improve the 
standing of their profession. Little more than leader- 
ship and some follow-up need be done if you let 
your staff know what you are trying to accomplish 
and what role they might play in its accomplishment. 
Too many of us take for granted that the public 
knows all about the welfare programs and the de- 
partment’s administration, when in fact it is gen- 
erally completely in the dark. 

The more the public does know and the more 
interest citizens take in the welfare field, the more a 
department will find itself able to take part effectively 
in legislative progress. How many of us knew, be- 
fore we were involved as a part of it, what the 
initials PA, ADC, OAA, OASI, APTD, AB or 
APWA meant? Yet, many of us take it for granted 
that these programs are universally known. The kind 
of interest in the welfare field we need to generate 
is not that which might arise from having published 
a maze of dry statistics, but rather that which is real, 
meaningful and alive—the kind that every caseworker 
lives with almost every working day. Why do we 
keep the welfare story under wraps when it is alive, 
real and moving? We need to sell welfare the way 
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cigarette manufacturers sell cigarettes. This will do 
more to aid us in taking part in legislative progress 
than anything else. 


SecurinGc LecisLaTIvE INTEREST 


The administrator, in taking part in the actual 
mechanics of the legislative process, should not take 
for granted that the welfare committee, or whatever 
it may be called, will be made up entirely of legisla- 
tors interested in welfare or sympathetic to the ad- 
ministrator’s position. However, it is reassuring to 
know that at least a few members of the committee 
are interested and friendly. A word in the speaker’s 
or presiding officer’s direction generally assures their 
interest. 

An administrator should either have departmental 
legislation prepared, or see that it is introduced in a 
form that appears well thought-out from the very 
beginning. In this respect I ran across a valuable 
lesson when first introduced to the legislative process. 
The former Commissioner asked me, as a legislator, 
to sponsor his departmental legislation before the 
1953 session of our legislature. 1 agreed and was 
handed no less than 12 separate pieces of legislation. 
Many could have been combined so that I would have 
been dealing with only three or four separate pieces. 
I soon learned why I had 12 rather than three or 
four. In no single piece of legislation was there more 
than one issue involved. Each of the 12 was simple 
to present and explain, and I had to contend only 
with those in opposition to the one issue, rather than 
everyone who might have opposed the whole because 
of any one of the three or four issues. 

It never hurts one’s cause to insure that the public 
makes its views known to legislative committees and 
individual legislators. 1 almost forgot this during the 
past session on our new nursing home legislation. 
About the last minute I received a call from one of 
our town managers asking what he could do to help. 
Although his town was affected as were many others, 
the managers had taken for granted that their legis- 
lators and the committee were aware of this. But, the 
committee was in fact under the impression that 
because they had not heard, the managers were not 
interested. Thanks to the telephone system, we cor- 
rected that impression. Things of this kind may seem 
little, but they are necessary to insure that legislative 
committees are informed about public opinion on bills 
under consideration. 

In closing, let me say that no matter what you 
might do, you are bound to suffer defeat now and 
then. I can only say, be disappointed, but be so 

(Continued on page 214) 
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Taking Part In Legislative Progress—Il 


WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 


A trained social worker and practicing politician, Mr. Robinson can look at 
this question from many angles. Now a member of the Illinois State 
Assembly and chairman of the Illinois Commission on Public Aid and 
Assistance, Mr. Robinson presented this discussion at APW A’s 1959 Round 
Table conference at the same session in which the preceding article by Mr. 
Wackerman was given. 


N THE dual role of Republican ward committeeman 
and legislator, it is my privilege at times to partici- 
pate in deciding policy and strategy for the party in 

the area of social welfare legislation. Also, as a pro- 
fessional social worker in the legislature, I am often 
a speaker for the administration as sponsor of welfare 
bills in committees and on the floor. The role of a 
minor party official means that often in the closed 
party caucuses it is my responsibility to interpret 
social welfare measures as significant facets of party 
policy. 

However, I am essentially a professional social 
worker and view my political activities as an extension 
of my abiding concern to help people to help them- 
selves. Therefore, my observations on taking part in 
legislative progress will be conditioned by my split 
personality role of politician and social worker. 

The legislative process is one facet of the total 
political process. Meaningful participation in the legis- 
lative process must include a knowledge of all levels 
of the political structure that produces the men who 
make the laws. Legislators are essentially politicians 
and come to their places of power through ‘grass 
roots’ political activity. Effective political leadership in 
the legislature arises from sound and knowledgeable 
leadership at the precinct level. The legislator is a 
creature of this process and his reactions to welfare 
needs will be influenced in part by the political factors 
in his district and within the structure of his party 
organization. 

My political activities are carried forward in an 
area of Chicago where there are thousands of people 
who are consumers of welfare services. Each day 
many of these people come to the ward office for help. 
The inadequacy of services, and the volume of unmet 
needs that are apparent from the crisis situations these 
people present dramatize the stark realities of suffer- 
ing and distress, which serve to sharpen one’s aware- 
ness of the need to strengthen welfare services. 





The most important people in the legislative process 
are the legislators themselves. Therefore, certain basic 
facts concerning the members of the legislature should 
be carefully evaluated when considering positions 
these men and women take on various welfare issues. 
One should know the sponsors of legislators and the 
relationship of these legislators to their sponsors. 
Sponsors are those political leaders in the districts 
who command the organizations that harvest the votes 
to elect legislators. These are the same men who select 
the candidates who will run with the endorsement 
of the organization’s political forces in the community. 

A man elected without sponsorship is a rare in- 
dividual on the American political scene. The attitude 
of sponsors toward welfare issues may well be the 
deciding factor in a legislator’s vote on crucial welfare 
issues. Taking part in legislative progress should in- 
clude the forming of sound relations with the men 
behind legislators. 

In achieving rapport with legislators, one should 
learn other salient facts about them. A good social 
history is a helpful tool in diagnosis. Discernment of 
someone’s personal characteristics within the frame- 
work of his economic interests, community relation- 
ships, educational background, political and social 
philosophy may furnish important clues to his deci- 
sions and opinions on vital social welfare measures. 

In taking part in legislative progress, there must be 
an awareness of the climate that prevails in a legisla- 
tive session. Sound welfare legislation grows and 
flourishes in a favorable climate. Timing of bills that 
implement welfare concerns must be carefully ob- 
served. Legislatures have personalities and sometimes 
they are swept by strange moods and reactions. It is 
important to discover these emotional states as an 
indication of the climate in relationship to welfare 
progress. 

Observation starts with people where they are, and 
carefully follows the degree of readiness they have 
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reached for participation in the process of growth. In 
gauging the climate of the legislature for progress in 
social welfare legislation, we may sense the political 
temperature through examinations of political pro- 
nouncements of candidates, the platforms of major 
parties and resolutions offered at party conventions. 
Sometimes, in the broad and glittering generalities of 
party platforms, one may discern the level of accept- 
ance or understanding of social welfare legislation. 
When the happy state is reached where sound welfare 
legislation is equated with stated basic political issues, 
party leaders may become enthusiastic supporters and 
move welfare legislation forward with zeal. 

Other straws in the wind to find favorable climates 
for social welfare are budget messages, statements of 
administration leaders and the types of bills which 
individual legislators introduce without stimulation or 
guidance from departments of welfare. Inquiries of 
legislators at the department of welfare about various 
facets of the welfare program may suggest either that 
there are storm clouds gathering or that favorable 
winds are blowing in behalf of legislative progress. 


REsPoNSIBILITY IN CREATING CLIMATE 

Social welfare practitioners are responsible for sens- 
ing the nature of the political climate, but their respon- 
sibility also extends to participation in the creation 
of a favorable climate for healthy social welfare prog- 
ress. This responsibility may be implemented in varied 
ways. 

There must be a continuous assessment of current 
welfare needs, and planning ahead to cure the lag in 
the law that frustrates the development and operation 
of sound welfare programs. This exploration should 
involve many people through dynamic use of the 
community organization process. Private agencies 
have a stake in sound public welfare progress and 
should share heavily in stimulating support at the 
grass roots (precinct level) for policies which will 
strengthen and move public welfare forward. This 
responsibility of the private agency to help public 
welfare is inherent in the purpose and nature of volun- 
tary social welfare agencies. Community councils, 
mental health societies, church welfare associations, 
Protestant ecumenical organizations, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish welfare groups are not fettered by statu- 
tory regulations and thus may be creative in experi- 
mentation, research and social action. These groups 
may support and strengthen public welfare by their 
insistence upon high standards of service and per- 
sonnel practices. They may, through their boards, 
produce citizenship participation that will attract the 
attention of the political leaders whose ears are always 
to the ground. 
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Boards of private agencies may become excellent 
sounding boards for emerging social welfare policies. 
Members of these boards may be the open doors to 
helpful contacts with the political leaders in a com- 
munity. Alert administrators of private agencies may 
recruit for their boards individuals who are vitally 
related to the political structure of a community. 
Boards may become useful tools for orienting and 
informing these leaders concerning unmet welfare 
needs. These lay people may become strong supporters 
of welfare measures as part of the “public with you.” 


Mecuanics IMporTaNt 

In taking part in legislative progress, care and cau- 
tion must be exercised in pursuing the mechanics in- 
volved in the introduction and passage of legislation 
to implement social welfare policy. Sponsors of bills 
must be carefully selected. These sponsors should be 
minutely briefed and supported at committee hearings 
by skilled staff presentations. Such staff persons must 
use simple idiomatic language and carefully avoid the 
jargon and nomenclature of the profession. 

Legislators who handle bills on the floor of the 
legislature should be as uncontroversial as possible. 
In the 71st General Assembly of Illinois some sound 
welfare measures were lost because the sponsor had 
incurred the hostility of certain blocs whose members 
voted against any measure he sponsored, or refused 
to vote at all, which had the effect of defeating all 
bills he sponsored. 

Welfare services must be seen in the total panorama 
of governmental services with highways, public health, 
conservation, public safety, schools, etc. Welfare com- 
petes for the tax dollar with all these services. Welfare 
expenditures must be presented as essential services 
to all who need, but such costs also are factors that 
help to maintain a healthy economy. Money spent 
by welfare recipients or to give services to these people 
is funneled back into the economy of the state. Ade- 
quate welfare services improve the general welfare of 
all the people. As we raise the standard of living of 
every citizen we strengthen and carry forward the 
basic commitments of a free society. 

Finally, social workers have a responsibility to play 
effective citizenship roles in the total political process 
as registered voters. Social workers who are part of 
the social conscience of the community should par- 
ticipate in every facet of total community life. 

Vox populi, vox Dei (the voice of the people is the 
voice of God) but the voice of the registered voter 
registers loudest with practical politicians such as 
legislators. We social workers should vote at primary 
and general elections. Failure to vote at primaries is a 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Through No Fault of Their Own 


PETER W. CAHILL 


This paper examines the problems of workers whose 
outmoded by industrial changes. 


skills have been 


who 1s the Executive Secre- 


Mr. Cahill, 


tary of the Illinois Public Aid Commission, proposes a revised social 
insurance and public assistance structure to meet the problems of unem- 
ployment caused by obsolescence of skills. Presented at APWA’s 1959 
National Biennial Round Table conference, Mr. Cahill’s statement opened 
the panel discussion of this title. 


HERE is mounting evidence that the sizable unem- 
ployment that has continued beyond the recovery 
of business from the 1957-59 recession bespeaks 
something more than a longer-than-usual lag between 
resumption of production and_full-employment. 
Instead, the facts emerging with increasing clarity in 
the late spring and summer of this year suggest that 
there now is a new group of long-term dependents 
whose plight, unless remedied and remedied soon, 
may well constitute a most serious threat to our 
national well-being, equaling, if not dwarfing, the 
situation that led in the mid-30’s to the establishment 
of our present-day nationwide system of social insur- 
ance and public assistance. These are the industrially 
displaced workers, the victims “through no fault of 
their own” of the revolutionary changes in manufac- 
turing processes and industrial technique that began 
after World War II but which did not take on 
momentum until plants reopened or resumed full 
scale production after the recent recession. 
Automation, spurred by competition with the re- 
vived economies of post-war Europe and the emerging 
industrial societies of the Soviet Union, Asia and 
Africa, is only one part of the change that is taking 
place. There is also extensive reorganization of indus- 
trial plants—the abandonment of large centers employ- 
ing thousands of persons of varied skills, such as the 
Chicago stockyards. With the existence of a large pool 
of available labor no longer a major requirement, 
dispersion of activity is occurring among various new 
specialized plants located often in smaller cities 
because of raw material or market advantages. Finally, 
there is a third factor, the continued decline of former 
major industries, such as the railroads, under the 
steady attrition of competition with the airplane and 


motor vehicle. 
Tue INpusrriaALty DispLacep 


Indistinguishable at first from the normal recession 
unemployed, who began to swell general assistance 
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caseloads in 1958 as standard unemployment compen- 
sation benefits and, later, extended U.C. benefits 
expired, this new group of the industrially displaced 
became apparent. Particularly in large cities such as 
Chicago and Detroit, many recession-added cases 
continued on the rolls long after rehiring began, plus 
new intake of additional displacees as the process of 
industrial reorganization continues. 

These displaced people are not only the unskilled, 
the middle-aged, or the older worker. A disturbing 
number are semi-skilled and skilled, with the know- 
how learned through years cf regular employment in 
packing house, or assembly line, but 
longer marketable. Some are only in their late twenties 
or mid-thirties, with young families. 

The tragedy is that retraining in jobs for which 
there may be openings in the future may require 
something more than the learning of a new skill. It 
may require also basic education in such academic sub- 
jects as mathematics, science, and reading. This up- 
grading of requirements for even the lower job levels 
in industrial plants of today and tomorrow has also 
disturbing import for vocational rehabilitative efforts 
with the handicapped in the currently recognized fed- 
eral categories. No longer can unskilled or semi-skilled 
job placements be counted on once the physical limita- 
tion has been modified, and it certainly 
pound the difficulties of minority groups. 


railroad, no 


will com- 


CoMMITMENT TO HuMAN VALUES 


Lest I be accused of being a doom-sounding Cas- 
sandra—and a male one at that!—let me add that I 
am well aware of the history of past revolutionary 
changes profoundly altering the way men and women 
earned their livelihood. I am sure it is true now as in 
the past, that over time, these changes will create 
opportunities that more than balance the dislocations 
of the present. The point I wish to make, however, 
is that our sensitivity and commitment to human 
values have grown along with our consciousness of 
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history. Our society can no longer accept nor tolerate 
the sacrifice of a generation or more of human beings, 
in their prime both as people and as producers, to the 
slow working-out of economic change. Nor, in an 
economy so largely dependent upon mass consump- 
tion, can we risk prolonged reduction of the purchas- 
ing power of sizable numbers of our people, even if 
it is maintained at the minimum subsistence level by 
public assistance and social insurance programs. 

The task ahead, therefore, involves much more than 
correction of the “left-out child” status of general 
assistance. It means industry and labor working 
together, with such government guidance and aid as 
may be necessary, on an expanded and coordinated 
public-private system of basic unemployment insur- 
ance for the wage-earner, including provision for re- 
training of persons for whose skills there are no longer 
employment openings. And it means a considerable 
recasting of our present federally-aided assistance cate- 
gories, as well as adding a new category of Unemploy- 
ment Assistance, with vocational training and retrain- 
ing activities for all categories closely geared to the 
industrial retraining facilities developed as part of the 
unemployment insurance system. 

Unemployment insurance for the wage-earner is a 
subject that had best be handled by fully competent 
and informed life-long students of the matter, such 
as Wilbur Cohen. But perhaps there may be some 
value in having a “layman” in the field give his views, 
without the cautions and qualifications of the expert, 
in the hope that they may be suggestive of approaches 
that might be refined by those qualified to do so. 


LaBor AND MANAGEMENT PARTNERS 


It is time we rid ourselves of the word “compensa- 
tion” in “Unemployment Compensation” and rename 
this form of social insurance “Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” Compensation implies that lay-offs due to 
recessions or technological changes are the employers’ 
fault. In the quarter century that has passed since 
the complete breakdown of our economy in the great 
depression of the 1930’s, American labor and manage- 
ment have emerged not as basic antagonists in a class 
struggle, as theorized by Karl Marx, but rather as 
partners in a common enterprise, with the welfare 
of both dependent upon the continuing successful 
operation of the enterprise. Management requires the 
worker both as producer and as customer. The 
worker requires the business or industry as the source 
of his livelihood. This evolution of the relationship 
between business and labor in the United States has 
not only licked the problem of mass poverty but has 
formed the basis of an exciting new civilization that 


both gives the lie to the basic thesis of communisin 
and promises untold creative possibilities for human 
welfare. 

It is just as logical for there to be contribution by 
both employer and employee to unemployment insur- 
ance, as for there to be mutual contribution to old age, 
disability, and survivor’s insurance. Furthermore, only 
through having a direct stake in the funding of the 
system can labor’s position be strengthened in gaining 
universal coverage, more adequate benefits, and a 
more realistic benefit period. Here provision well 
might be made for the vast job of retraining the indus 
trially displaced who are currently sifting down to 
general assistance rolls. Is it not conceivable that a 
portion of the funds of an enlarged unemployment 
insurance system, jointly financed by employer and 
employee, might be set aside for extended insurance 
benefits to displaced employees while they complete 
retraining in skills that can be used, including such 
basic education as may be prerequisite for the more 
complex jobs of the future? The training facilities 
themselves might well be set up in state departments 
of labor, and geared to the employment services of 
those departments and their administration of unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Closely related to the foregoing are other aspects 
of income protection for the wage earner in a rapidly 
changing economy. There are the matters of differ 
entials in benefits and duration periods in times of 
recession unemployment, as distinct from unemploy- 
ment due to temporary changes or shifts within a 
given plant or industry. There is the question of 
federally-prescribed minimum standards, of interstate 
reciprocity, or an outright federally supervised or 
administered system. And finally, there is the question 
of whether management and labor should not also be 
working together to broaden the private pension 
systems to embrace unemployment insurance as well 
as retirement, with the private systems supplemental to 
the nationwide system in the manner that private 
pension systems supplement OASDI. In connection 
with the last, it is high time that private pension 
systems work out some method of reciprocity of 
benefits so that the already acute problem of obsolete 
employees and skills will not be compounded by the 
double tragedy of job loss and loss of pension rights. 


CLEAN Out GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


The following suggestions for public assistance for 
the industrially displaced worker are made without 
refined qualification, in the interest of setting out 
possible approaches. 

(Continued on page 215) 
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The ADC Unmarried Mother 


BERNICE ORCHARD 


Is there a difference in the dynamics of the unmarried mother who recewwes 
ADC and those of other unmarried mothers? Are there special factors which 
need to be taken into consideration in working with these recipients? Miss 
Orchard, who is Professor of Social Work, University of Tennessee School 
of Social Work, undertakes here an analysis of interest to all who work with 


this group. 


HOUGH there is great community concern about 

the unmarried mother who receives ADC, par- 
ticularly if she has more than one child, most of 

the study and writing about unmarried mothers has 
been about the girl who places her baby for adoption. 
Young and others have written extensively about the 
dynamic motivation of this latter type of unmarried 
mother.’ Often they are girls from the working class 
or lower middle class whose standards and values do 
not differ from the middle class values of the com- 
munity. They often go to maternity homes for care 
and protection. Their pathology is primarily neurotic 
with difficulties arising originally in the Oedipal 
period’ of psycho-social development because of dis- 
turbed family relationships which have made it impos- 
sible for them to work out the conflicts of this period 
successfully. It is thought that some resolve the con- 
flict through having the baby. Others do not resolve 
the conflict but no longer need to act it out in this 
way. They seldom have another child out of wedlock. 
In order to understand the ADC unmarried mother 

I believe we need to look to a different type of dynamic 
causation. In using the term ADC unmarried mother 
I refer to those unmarried mothers who have one or 
several children out of wedlock who remain with the 
mother and who may be found on ADC. I believe 
that they come primarily from a different social group 
from the girls who place their babies for adoption. 
Psychological, economic, social and cultural factors 
are closely inter-related and they are part of the 
“hopeless” or “hard to reach” group about which 


‘Leontine Young, Out of Wedlock (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954). 

Mary E. Rall, “Casework with the Minor Unmarried 
and Her Family,” Social Casework, Nov. 1958. 


Mother 


“According to psychoanalytic psychology this is the period from 
approximately four and one-half to seven years of age when the 
child works out his relationships with his parents. A girl, if family 
relationships are such that she develops normally during this period, 
gives up rivalry with her mother for her father and identifies with 
her mother. 
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much has been written in the last five years.* An 
attempt is made in this paper to apply this material, 
when pertinent, to the ADC unmarried mother. 


PsycHoLocicaL Factors 


Psychologically the pathology of the ADC unmar- 
ried mother usually comes within the broad category 
of character disorder. At the risk of oversimplification, 
let us describe briefly the characteristics of a character 
disorder.‘ 


A person with a character disorder acts out neurotic 
impulses and/or basic anxiety instead of trying to con- 
trol them through neurotic symptoms. The extreme 
form of the character disorder is psychopathic per- 
sonality but there are many degrees of character 
disorder ranging from that of a normal person who 
may act out impulses in one or two aspects of his 
life to that of the very disturbed person who finds 
it impossible to control his behavior or to form rela- 
tionships. In complex situations the individual may 
have neurotic symptoms along with a character 
disorder. 

The character structure of the person with a char- 





3Kermit Wiltse, “The Hopeless Family,” Social Work, Oct. 1958. 

Ruth Ellen Lindenberg, “Hard to Reach: Client or Casework 
Agency?” Social Casework, June 1958. 

Berta Fantl, “Integrating Psychological, Social and Cultural 
Factors in Assertive Casework,” Social Casework, June 1958. 

Kenneth Deck and Lydia J. Stinad, “The Multi-Problem Family 
and problems of Service,” Social Casework, June 1958. 

Jeanette Regensburg, “Reaching Children Before 
Comes,” Social Casework, March 1954. 

Alice Overton, “Serving Families Who ‘Don’t Want Help,’ ” 
Social Casework, July 1953. 


the Crisis 


40tto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1945). 

Frances H. Sherz, “Acting Out Character Disorders in a Marital 
Problem,” Social Work, Jan. 1957. 

Fantl, op. cit. 

Effie Warren, “Treatment of Marriage Partners with Character 
Disorders,” Social Casework, March 1957. 

Mary Ellen Hoffman, “An Analysis of Clients with Character 
Disorders,” Social Casework, March 1957. 
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acter disorder is made up of strong id impulses,” a weak 
ego and a weak super-ego or conscience. The strong id 
impulses are shown often through aggressiveness, rest- 
lessness and impulsive acting-out behavior. The weak 
ego has few defenses and tends to use projection, 
rationalization and denial almost exclusively. The 
individual operates on the pleasure principle, needing 
immediate gratification, and has little frustration 
tolerance. Poor judgment, limited sense of responsi- 
bility and low self-esteem also are part of the weak ego 
structure. The weak super-ego is shown by the fact 
that there is little conscious guilt concerning the 
behavior and little self-awareness. The individual's 
capacity to form relationships is disturbed because 
of early deprivation and unstable identifications. This 
difficulty begins in the oral or earliest stage of per- 
sonality development. 

Is this not a fairly typical picture of the character 
structure of the unmarried mother? Is it not typical 
also of the parents of the ADC unmarried mother? 
The ADC unmarried mother usually has grown up 
in a family in which aggressive, impulsive acting-out 
behavior is the pattern. Affectionally she was much 
deprived from babyhood because parents were too 
immature, hard-pressed and/or depleted emotionally 
to meet her dependency needs. They did not help 
her develop and incorporate into her character the 
prohibitions that society demands against acting out 
of id impulses. They did not provide patterns for 
identification which would help her to become a 
socially acceptable person. In fact she may have been 
so neglected and deprived that little or no identifica- 
tion was possible, or if identification did occur it was 
with the dependency, hostility and resentment toward 
authority which the parents also manifest. 

There was insufficient gratification of basic needs, 
to say nothing of socially induced desires, in order 
for her to learn to postpone immediate gratification 
when available, for long-range satisfactions. As she 
matured, sexual gratification frequently was possible 
and there were few inhibitions to keep her from 
accepting it. Sexual impulses were strong and unsub- 
limated; the super-ego, either incorporated within her 
character structure or in the form of parental prohibi- 
tion, was practically non-existent and other satisfac- 
tions were lacking and, so, sexual satisfaction became 
an important outlet. Children came and were accepted 
passively and fatalistically or even welcomed by some 
girls who hoped to meet their own dependency needs 
through the children. Thus, the whole cycle begins 
over again. 


5The natural impulses, primarily aggressive and sexual, with 
which an individual is born and which society requires that he 
learn to control. 


Because of the deficient capacity to form close 
relationships and because of cultural factors, a number 
of different men may be involved and marriage does 
not result. Some girls with more capacity for a rela- 
tionship may form a continuing relationship with one 
man without marriage in an attempt to meet their 
need for affection. Their self-esteem is too low to 
expect or demand marriage but they are too depend- 
ent on the relationship for basic needs to be able 
to break it off. 

Economic Factors 


The ADC unmarried mother usually comes from a 
home in which there has been continuous economic 
insecurity because of low income, sporadic employ- 
ment or unemployment. Lack of education and train- 
ing or native ability places the father in the least 
skilled, poorest paying and least stable jobs. According 
to Hollingshead one-half to two-thirds of the mothers 
work outside the home to supplement the low income.” 
They may be the sole wage earners if there is no 
father in the home. When the families receive public 
assistance the low grants provide only a bare sub- 
sistence. 

Inadequate income means insufficient food, poor 
nutrition, poor housing, little or no medical care. Both 
physical and psychological problems follow. Poor 
nutrition makes the individual lethargic, lacking in 
energy and initiative and an easy prey to disease. 
Psychologically, she feels different from others and 
hostility and resentment build up. 

The baby who is often hungry, cold and uncom- 
fortable begins early to develop the feeling that the 
world is an unfriendly, uncomfortable place which 
holds few satisfactions. Later this grows into self- 
centeredness and grasping and holding onto the satis- 
factions which come his way regardless of conse- 
quences. Life is a continual fight for survival which 
leaves little energy or inclination for concern about 
anyone else. 

When the mother works it is seldom possible to 
provide adequate substitute care for the children. This 
means that the babies are cared for by older brothers 
and sisters who are incapable of assuming this respon- 
sibility and often resent it, or they are shifted from 
one neighbor to another. The babies do not receive 
the sustained loving care by a mother person which 
our present knowledge of personality development 
teaches us is so important as the basis for a healthy 
personality. The pre-school children do not receive 
the consistent care and training which helps them 
learn to control socially unacceptable impulses. The 

6August B. Hollingshead, “Class Differences in Family Stability, 


in Soctal Perspectives on Behavior, Cloward and Klein, Eds. (Glen 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958). 
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school children have to shift for themselves outside of 
school hours, unsupervised and free to observe and 
participate in whatever experiences the neighborhood 
offers. 

Poor and overcrowded housing in deteriorated 
neighborhoods adds to the problem. The number of 
people living in a few rooms means that there is 
no privacy and that children are subjected to sexual 
stimulation and sometimes exploitation at an early 
age. It is easy to see how such deprivation and 
neglect from economic factors both cause and perpetu- 
ate the type of character disorder from which the 
ADC unmarried mother suffers. 


SociaL Factors 


The ADC unmarried mother usually comes from a 
lower-class home which is characterized by disorgan- 
ized home life. There is little family cohesion and 
stability. The economic and psychological factors dis- 
cussed above are both cause and effect. Often these 
families never sit down together for a meal, never 
engage in any activities as a family. 

The inferior status which the family holds in the 
community offers no incentive for improvement be- 
cause the middle-class group look upon these families 
as worthless and a constant drain on the community. 
This attitude is reflected in subtle ways throughout 
the community. School teachers do not expect the 
children to do good work in school, storekeepers will 
not extend credit, other parents do not want their 
children to play with the children from these families. 
While all these reactions are understandable, they tend 
to accentuate their weak ego structure and low self- 
esteem and give little opportunity for the children to 
develop greater strengths than their parents. These 
people have few satisfactions of a socially accepted 
kind because of their low incomes, inferior status and 
the general discomforts of their life. They turn to 
sexual satisfaction without thought of consequences. 


CuLTuRAL Factors 


As pointed out earlier most of the ADC unmarried 
mothers come from the group designated by sociolo- 
gists as the lower class.” “With regard to sex, educa- 
tion, occupation, recreation and marriage, the goals 
which the lower class family, white or Negro, sets 
before the child are basically unlike those in the lower 
middle class family. This difference is greatest in 
those areas of behavior which middle class society 
most strongly controls, i.e., aggression, sex responses 


7R R. Kernhauser, “The Warner Approach to Social Stratifica- 
tion, in Cloward and Klein, op. cit. 


8 


and property rights.” 

Bearing children out of wedlock carries much less 
stigma in this group than in the predominant middle 
class group. “They [the lower educational levels] 
have nothing like this strong taboo against pre-marital 
intercourse and, on the contrary, accept it as natural 
and inevitable and a desirable thing.”® Since there 
is little or no disgrace in having children out of wed- 
lock the woman does not consider placing the children 
for adoption; in fact, she probably would be criticized 
more severely in her own group for giving up a child 
than for having it prior to marriage. Many of these 
women marry but the union frequently is not stable 
or lasting and they continue to have children by other 
men after separation from the husband, separation 
which is often caused by desertion. Miller says in a 
recent paper in the Social Service Review" that “there 
is emerging a relatively homogeneous and stabilized 
native-American lower class culture.” He described 
the “female-based household,” one in which no man 


SAllison Davis, “American Status Systems and Socialization of the 
Child,” in Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and Henry A. Murray, Eds. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953). 

%Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (W. B. Saunders Co., 1948), 
Chapter 10. “Social Level and Sexual Outlet.” 

10Walter B. Miller, “Implications of Urban Lower Class Culture 
for Social Work,” Social Service Review, Sept. 1959. 
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is present continuously and is assuming financial or 
parental responsibility, and the “serial monogamy” 
mating pattern, in which a woman bears children by 
a series of temporary mates, as characteristics illustra- 
tive of this culture. 

Within the lower class Southern Negro culture 
there are factors which carry over from slavery which 
have a direct bearing on the problem. Frazier writes, 
“Under the system of slavery the Negro family 
emerged first as a natural organization based on the 
physical and emotional ties between the mother and 
her offspring.” Circumstances might be such that the 
father did not live with the family or, if he did at the 
time the family was established, he might be forced 
to leave them. It was customary to keep children 
with their mothers, but often little thought was given 
to the maintenance of a complete family unit by keep- 
ing the father with the family. This brought about 
the development of strong mother-child relationships 
but little relationships to the fathers and little expecta- 
tion of assumption of responsibility on their part. Legal 
marriage was not permitted to slaves and though many 
accepted white mores and set up permanent unions 
and were encouraged to do so by their owners, many 
others had little incentive to establish stable relation- 
ships.’* It is largely this latter group which make up 
the lower class of Negroes at present. 

Studies have shown that there are cultural differ- 
ences in child-rearing practices in different social 
classes which affect the personality development of 
the children.’ Middle class parents give more rigid 


training in cleanliness, feeding and early acceptance 
of responsibility than do lower class parents. While 
this produces frustration for the middle class child, it 
also helps him to learn to control his impulses. The 
lower class child often suffers frustration in having 
his basic needs for adequate food, warmth and mother- 
ing unmet. As stated earlier these differences in child- 
rearing practices and the frustrations produced help 
to bring about a different character structure. 

Two case examples will serve to illustrate the 
hypothesis developed above: 


Tue Case oF Miss L. 


Miss L., born in 1933, is a young Negro woman 
who applied for ADC in 1953. She had two children, 
born out of wedlock, a girl 4 and a baby boy a few 
menths old. She herself was an illegitimate child and 


; "Franklin E. Frazier, “The Negro Family in the United States,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, May 1948. 


12Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Class and Color 


Differences in Child-Rearing,” The American Sociological Review, 
Dec. 1946. 
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was living with her mother who, though working 
full-time as a maid, was unable to support Miss L. and 
her two children on her wage of $18.00 a week. 
Until well along in her second pregnancy Miss L. had 
worked as a “salad girl” in a hotel dining room. She 
could not arrange satisfactory care for the two children 
so decided to care for them herself if she could receive 
ADC. 

The stories which she told about the alleged fathers 
of the children were so vague that it was impossible 
to try to locate them. The family lived in a slum 
neighborhood in poor and crowded housing but the 
home was clean. Both the mother and grandmother 
showed concern for the children and gave them good 
care. ADC was granted. 

In late 1955 the grandmother went to a Northern 
city with the married man with whom she had been 
having an affair and the worker learned that Miss L. 
was pregnant again. After insistence on definite 
information from Miss L. and a diligent search, the 
worker was able to locate the alleged father of the 
coming child who did not deny being the father but 
who obviously felt no responsibility for Miss L. or 
the child. After this one contact he disappeared so 
no court action could be taken against him. 


In 1957 the case was assigned to a student worker. 
Miss L. responded to the student’s kindness and 
attention and talked to her freely about her situation, 
projecting blame onto her mother and indicating that 
she felt sorry about having these children out of wed- 
lock. The student recognized that she had no real 
guilt feelings about her illegitimate pregnancies but 
did not realize that she was concealing her fourth 
pregnancy at that time. The father of this child was 
said to be a married man who did not reply to the 
worker’s letter and could not be located. 


This case seems to be a fairly typical example of 
illegitimacy in the lower class Negro culture. Miss L. 
was following the pattern set by her mother and 
probably by several earlier generations. There was 
no cultural prohibition against sex relations out of 
wedlock. From some statements made by Miss L. 
to caseworkers one could assume that she really did 
not want a husband who would be in the home con- 
tinuously and would make certain social and moral 
demands of her. Neither she nor the fathers of the 
children expected them to take any responsibility for 
the children; in fact, she protected them from the 
agency as much as she was able to do. She accepted 
and loved the children and gave them as good cart 
as she could with her limited financial resources. None 
of the caseworkers who went into the home ever 
raised questions about the adequacy of the care of 
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the children, though the poor housing and lack of 
heat in the winter were mentioned often. 

Though Miss L. showed no real guilt feelings she 
was sufficiently aware of her deviation from the pat- 
terns of the predominant middle class culture to 
defend herself to the caseworkers with projections and 
rationalizations: “Her mother gave her no sex infor- 
mation;” “her mother did not love her so she sought 
affection from the fathers of her children;” “the men 
were no good, they promised to help her, then ran 
She seemed to welcome the special attention 
of several of the caseworkers but was not frank and 


’ 


’ 
away. 


open with the student worker who had the most 
frequent contact with her, though she appeared to be, 
which is a hazard of working with a person with a 
severe character disorder. A few months before the 
case was read by the writer it had been assigned to 
a trained, experienced worker who had a compara- 
tively limited caseload of “problem” ADC cases. There 
had not been sufficient time or contact to determine 
whether a helpful relationship could be established 
with Miss L. Her oldest child, a girl, is now ten 
years old and one wonders whether at about 15 or 
16 she will begin repeating the pattern of her mother 
and grandmother. 





Tue Case or Mrs. B. 


The present case record of Mrs. B., white, born in 
1913, goes back to 1943. She had received ADC prior 
to that but had been living in the home of her mother 
who also was receiving ADC for some of her children 
and her record was a part of the mother’s. Two of 
Mrs. B.’s sisters also received ADC. 

Mrs. B. had been divorced from Mr. B. in 1938. She 
had two children by Mr. B., Betty born in 1934 and 
Fay born in 1935. She also had John R. born out of 
wedlock in 1941. The family lived in a shack in a 
rural area. The house was dirty and cold, the children 
were dirty, did not attend school regularly and John 
had a serious ear infection. Another child, Frank, was 
born out of wedlock in 1943. Mr. R. was said to be 
the father of Frank as well as John but he denied it 
and no action was taken. 

In 1944 Mrs. B. was accused in the neighborhood 
of breaking up the marriage of a couple who lived 
nearby. Neighbors said she had a venereal infection. 
In 1945 she had an abortion. She was reported to be 
living with a man known to the agency only by his 
first name. The caseworker saw him in the home 
occasionally but Mrs. B. blandly denied that he was 
living there until after he left when she admitted he 
had lived with her for about two years. In 1946 Betty, 





then 12, was reported to be joining her mother in 
promiscuous sex behavior. 

Gerald was born in 1948. His father was named but 
not located. John continued to have health problems 
and was cared for part of the time by relatives. School 
attendance of all the children continued to be irregu- 
lar. In 1949 Betty, then aged 15, was married but 
seemed to be living in her mother’s home most of the 
time. Later she was divorced and in 1951 married a 
second time. In 1951 Fay, then 16, was married but 
in 1952 both girls were living with their mother. 

In 1951 Jean was born to Mrs. B. She said the 
father was a professional man in the community but 
he denied it vehemently when the caseworker talked 
to him. In 1953 Mrs. B. had a hysterectomy, which 
brought to an end her illegitimate child-bearing but 
her daughter carried on. In 1954 Fay was granted 
ADC for a child born out of wedlock. In 1956 she 
had an abortion but later the same year was expecting 
a child. Though Betty was in the home from time to 
time she did not have any children. In 1958 both girls 
were reported remarried, Betty for the third time and 
Fay for the second time and Frank, 15, was in the 
boy’s correctional school for burglary and larceny. 

Mrs. B., like Miss L., was repeating the pattern of 
her mother and sisters of promiscuous sex behavior, 
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children born out of wedlock and ADC support. Her 
daughters began the same pattern at an early age. 
While marriages have taken place no stable relation- 
ships were established and it seemed a matter of 
chance whether the children were born in or out of 
wedlock. There was little expectation that the men 
would assume responsibility for the children and the 
women protected them from the agency. The situa- 
tion impresses one as more serious than that of Miss L. 
because the children were not even given as good 
physical care as the limited financial resources would 
allow and there were few indications of genuine 
affection and concern for the children though family 
ties were evident. Perhaps neighborhood attitudes 
made it necessary for the family to stick together since 
they were severely criticized and rejected in the small 
community where they lived. This would add to the 
difficulty which the children would have in breaking 
away from the family pattern if they had any impulse 
to do so. 

No caseworker ever established a positive relation- 
ship with Mrs. B., though efforts were made. At 
various times her behavior and its effect on the 
children was discussed with her. On occasion she 
promised to change but more often she blamed the 
neighbors for reports about her which she maintained 
were untrue. It was evident that she had no guilt- 
feelings and no intention of changing her ways. It is 
doubtful that a helpful relationship ever could be 
established with her. In some communities neglect 
charges probably would have been filed against 
Mrs. B. and the children removed from the home. 
Whether this helped the children to accept other 
standards and values would depend on the type and 
stability of foster care available to them and the under- 
standing and skill of the casework service given them. 

This case certainly exemplifies an extreme character 
disorder which is being repeated generation after 
generation, perpetuated by identification with the 
mother, by lower class cultural patterns, by economic 
deprivation and by community rejection. In both of 
these illustrative cases the psychological, economic, 
social and cultural factors are so interwoven that they 
form a definite and definable constellation. 





TREATMENT IMPLICATIONS 


If we accept the above hypothesis that the ADC 
unmarried mother usually is suffering from a char- 
acter disorder, both caused and accentuated by eco- 
nomic, social and cultural factors, it has certain impli- 
cations for casework treatment. The material written 
about casework treatment with the “hard to reach” 
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families applies to work with these unmarried 
mothers."* 

As stated above, one of the great problems of the 
person with a character disorder is the disturbance in 
the ability to establish relationships. In order to carry 
on helpful casework treatment it is necessary for the 
caseworker and the client to establish a meaningful 
professional relationship so that the client is inter- 
ested in receiving help from the caseworker. Since 
these women’s capacity for forming relationships is 
already impaired, it becomes extremely difficult to 
establish a relationship and it may be impossible in 
some instances, depending upon the degree of dis- 
turbance. The unmarried mothers of this type need 
much convincing of the worker’s interest and accept- 
ance. As part of this they often, like children, need 
to be given tangible things as evidence that the worker 
likes and trusts them. Adequate assistance grants are 
a type of tangible service which should be given, not 
only as a way of demonstrating the worker’s interest 
in the family, but also to meet physical and emotional 
needs so that the children have an opportunity to 
develop, more strengths than their mothers. Unfor- 
tunately, the strong community feeling about the 
number of unmarried mothers receiving ADC is 
one of the important factors in keeping the grants 
low. 

The establishment of a relationship will probably 
take a much longer time than with most other types 
of clients. This is accentuated by the fact that for 
the most part these people recognize that they are not 
accepable to the middle-class community. They do 
not expect to be accepted and they distrust the over- 
tures which the worker makes to them. It will take 
patience, regular contact and much giving on the part 
of the worker in order to establish the kind of rela- 
tionship necessary for successful casework treatment. 
At the same time there will be persons with whom 
this kind of relationship cannot be established and so 
the caseworker needs to be diagnostically acute in 
determining with whom it can be established and 
with whom it cannot. However, the worker should 
not be so quick to decide that he cannot establish a 


relationship with the client that he uses it as an | 


excuse for not working with her, as has happened 
frequently in the past. Mrs. B., described above, prob- 
ably illustrates a severe character disorder that makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, to establish a helpful 
casework relationship. Miss L., on the other hand, 
probably would respond after a time to a worker 
with genuine interest, patience and understanding. 
(Continued on page 216) 





13Wiltse, Fantl, Deck and Stinard, Regensburg, Overton, op. cit. 
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This report includes material omitted from the July report for lack of space, 


and material from states about which information was lacking or incomplete 


because their legislatures had not yet adjourned. 


ADMINISTRATION 





Delaware. Bills to establish a department of health 
| and welfare, which would combine the functions of 
| the present Board of Health and Department of Public 
| Welfare, and a department of mental health and re- 
| habilitation which would combine the functions of the 
present mental health facilities and the Youth Services 
Commission, were defeated. Also defeated was a bill 
to combine all four functions under a single depart- 
ment of health and welfare. Appropriation bills to 
provide $61,600 to the Department of Public Welfare 
for employee wages and salaries failed to carry. 





Florida. The Department of Public Welfare may 
| now be called upon by ony one of the directors of the 
divisions under the Board of Commissioners of State 
Institutions to produce a financial status report on any 
present or former patient or inmate of institutions for 
the insane, mentally retarded or alcoholism, or to pro- 
duce information about welfare payments or the 
ability of responsible relatives to pay all or part of care 
and maintenance costs. 


Louisiana. A constitutional amendment to repeal the 
present Public Welfare Board was approved to be 
voted on in the November election. In conjunction 
with this, an act was passed to set up a statutory pub- 
lic welfare board with the same composition and 
duties as the present board. A Louisiana Reorganiza- 
tional Study Commission was created and $35,000 
appropriated for a comprehensive study of the state’s 
governmental and agency organized structure and 
| fiscal affairs. 

A more detailed statute was enacted for the re- 
covery of welfare assistance received through fraudu- 
lent means. Qualifications were established for re- 
ceiving from the Department of Public Welfare dis- 
ability assistance and general assistance to adults, to 
children in foster care, and for ill or handicapped 
children. A law was passed that Department of Wel- 
fare audit teams should investigate applicants and 
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recipients of public assistance whose eligibility is diff- 
cult to determine. The Division of Administration 
was authorized to supply a centralized electronic in- 
formation processing center for all state agencies and 
co-ordinate and publish, for those using the service, 
information and data determined to be of interest and 


benefit. 


Legislation providing that a recipient of assistance 
who has a relative capable of but failing to support 
him is liable to the state for the sums paid him failed 
to carry, as did also a proposal that all assistance 
should be recoverable from what remains of the estate 
of a recipient after funeral and administering ex- 
penses are deducted. An advisory council was estab- 
lished to consult with the State Department of Public 
Health in connection with the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act of the federal government. 


Texas. A job classification study for state employees 
was continued with the view of recommending to the 
next legislature classifications for a salary plan to 
equalize pay in all state services. The legislature was 
authorized to appropriate funds for medical and 
funeral expenses of state employees injured or killed 
performing necessary governmental duties. The 
Teacher Retirement System and the Employee’s Re- 
tirement System were amended to provide for transfer 
of credit, services and funds between the systems and 
to provide for retirement, disability and death benefits. 
Amendment to law was made to authorize issuance of 
duplicate assistance warrants if the original is lost or 
the recipient fails to receive it. 


Uniform travel regulations were established for all 
state officers and employees. A “Taxation-General” 
title was added to the tax statutes, an omnibus tax bill 
from which funds for public assistance grant pay- 
ments are derived. Appropriation to the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare was made for administra- 
tive expenses for public assistance, child welfare serv- 
ices, commodity distribution, and the social security 
division. 
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AGING 


Florida. A Governor’s Commission on Aging was 
authorized, but no appropriation was made for it. 
Funds were appropriated to pay OAA grants up to a 
$66 maximum. 

Proposals to authorize vendor payments for nursing 
home care and to set up demonstration programs in 
foster home care for adults and homemaker service 
were not passed. 


Louisiana. New legislation provides for the housing 
authority under certain conditions to undertake hous- 
ing or re-development projects whose primary purpose 
is to provide low-rent housing for the elderly. A con- 
stitutional amendment failed to pass that would have 
created a “Department of Old Age Pensions” to take 
over administration of all forms of public assistance 
to persons over 65 from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. Legislation to allow the surviving spouse 
of an OAA recipient to retain any assistance paid him 
during the month of his death failed of passage. 


Massachusetts. The Council for the Aging was au- 
thorized and directed to make an investigation and 
study relative to establishing a Massachusetts commis- 
sion on elder citizens. A commission was created to 
make an investigation and study of the care and treat- 
ment of the chronically ill, aged and infirm, to include 
the Chairman of the Council for the Aging and the 
Commissioners of Mental Health, Public Health, Pub- 
lic Welfare and Rehabilitation. The state’s guarantee 
of bonds and/or notes for housing for the elderly 
was increased to a maximum of 70 million dollars, 
with state participation in the cost of housing for the 
elderly limited to a maximum of $2,800,000 per year. 

Bills were filed that would have changed OAA 
standards, increasing grants of recipients, but have 
not been passed. A proposal to increase the residence 
requirement for general relief to one year unless the 
applicant was born in the state was defeated after 
opposition from the state welfare department and 
private agencies with support from the press. 


Michigan. A new state department, the Michigan 
Commission on Aging, was created. Five of the com- 
missioners are public officials, six are citizens and one 
represents the Michigan Health Council, a voluntary 
agency controlled by the state medical society. The 
Commission’s functions are educational and promo- 
tional and it has a budget of $25,000 for the first year. 


Texas. $40,000,000 per year in the next biennium was 
appropriated for OAA payments, and $40,000,000 per 
year allocated from the Clearance Fund to the Old 
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Age Assistance Fund. Joint resolutions were intro- 
duced but failed to pass that would have provided for 
partial exemption of the value of resident homesteads 
of persons 65 or older on ad valorem taxes; and pro- 
vided for issuance and sale of state bonds to create a 
Senior Citizens Housing Fund and to provide finan- 
cial assistance for housing and medical care for aged 
citizens. 


BLIND 


Florida. Appropriation was made to pay AB grants 
up to a $66 maximum. Proposals to authorize vendor 
payments for nursing home care and to set up a 
demonstration program for homemaker service were 
not passed. 


Louisiana. New legislation provides that state boards 
and agencies give blind people preference in the 
operation of vending stands, with no fee or service 
charge, and providing for the manufacture of various 
products by the blind to be sold to the state or its 
political subdivisions, with proceeds used to give 
additional assistance to the blind. 


Michigan. A blind pension proposal failed to pass. 


Pennsylvania. A bill was enacted giving all blind 
persons the right to organize into groups of their own 
choosing without interference. 


Texas. the maintenance, 
care and education of persons under the age of 18 
who are totally deaf and blind or totally blind and 
non-speaking, and provided that the State Board 
of Education may enter into contracts with public 
or private institutions for care and education of such 
persons. $1,350,400 per year was allocated from the 
Clearance Fund to the Blind Assistance Fund, and 
$1,300,000 per year of the next biennium was appro- 
priated to the State Department of Public Welfare 
out of the Blind Assistance Fund for Blind Assistance 
grants. 


Provision was made for 


Several bills for exemptions of certain properties 
for recipients of Aid to the Blind and for prohibiting 
discrimination in employment of blind persons failed 
to pass. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Alaska. The Interstate Compact on Juveniles was 
passed by the Alaska legislature, rather than the 
Interstate Compact on Placement of Children as 
reported in July PUBLIC WELFARE. 

Delaware. Failing to pass were general and supple- 
mentary appropriations proposals that would have 
included the $43,250 needed for ADC grants and 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


| the $76,500 needed for direct care (foster home place- 
} ment) child welfare services. This has necessitated an 
1] percent reduction in all ADC grants since August 1, 
}and unless additional appropriations are made for 
direct care child welfare services the Department's 
placement program for dependent and neglected 
children will have to cease operations before the 
| fiscal year ends on June 30, 1961. 


| Florida. The law relating to the ADC program was 
}amended to require more casework with families 
where the suitability of the home appears to be in 
doubt. ADC funds were appropriated that will meet 
percent of need, and the $81 family maximum 
was continued. Another proposal that was defeated 
would have included ADC in the vendor payment 
| method of acquiring prescribed medicines. 

| Funds for direct care of children in child welfare 
| $300,000 to $400,000 
per year. Appropriation for child welfare services 
was made separately from ADC appropriation. In- 
creased appropriation was made for foster home care, 
and the age limit of six years of age for children pro- 
vided foster home care by state funds was removed. 
A proposal to provide services to delinquents com- 
mitted to state training schools and their families was 
not approved. 


| services were increased from 


Louisiana. Education and training of handicapped 
children was provided for, allowing parishes not 
having a sufficient number of handicapped children 
to create a school to pay their tuition to private 
| institutions. Minimum requirements were set for 
these schools. 





Provision was made for continuance 
of assistance to exceptional children after they reach 
I8 years of age, if they have been placed in institu- 
tions in or out of the state and are still otherwise 
entitled to assistance. An amendment to the consti- 
tution allowing the juvenile court of Orleans Parish 
to have jurisdiction over paternity suits was approved 
for a vote by the electorate. 

The number of relatives with whom a dependent 
child may be living was extended, and it is now 
prohibited that assistance be given to a child living 
with a mother who has had an illegitimate child after 
receiving an assistance check from the welfare depart- 
ment, unless it is proved to the welfare department 
that she has ceased illicit relations and is maintaining 
a suitable home. 

Private child-caring institutions operating solely on 
private funds and on a non-profit basis are now 
excluded from licensing by the Department of Public 
Welfare. Provision was made for the issuance of a 
letter over the signature of the state registrar and the 
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seal of the State Board of Health, stating the name 
of a foreign-born child adopted by Louisiana resi- 
dents, the names of the adoptive parents, and the 
date and place of the child’s birth. Parents may not 
now withdraw their consent to the adoption of a 
child after the interlocutory decree of adoption, and 
are then no longer parties to the adoption. This 
applies also to private placements. 

A proposal to relieve a minor parent of any dis- 
ability or lack of capacity because of minority, insofar 
as it relates to abandonment or surrender proceedings 
failed to be approved, and also failing to pass was 
proposed legislation to allow a husband 60 days to 
deny paternity after he is charged with non-support, 
if he has been separated from the mother for more 
than 180 days prior to the child’s conception. 


A defeated bill would have authorized only the 
Department of Welfare, a child-placing agency 
licensed by the department, or the parents of the 
child, to place children under 17 years old for 
custodial care or adoption. Also defeated was a bill 
to allow payment of assistance to a child born within 
one year preceding application for assistance if his 
parent or near relative had resided in the state for 
one year preceding the birth, and to allow payment 
of assistance for one year to a child who would be 
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eligible for assistance in Louisiana but who had been 
taken to another state, if he were not receiving 
assistance from another state. 


Massachusetts. A special commission was authorized 
to study the problems of children and youth, including 
research and training programs, co-ordination of 
state and local agencies, parent education, community 
and regional planning, and the participation of youth 
in community problems. The House and Senate 
have passed a bill providing for a system of licensing 
by the State Department of Public Welfare of day 
care agencies for children. A special commission 
study of retarded children, training facilities, etc., was 
revived and continued. The definition of an inde- 
pendent foster home was amended to include board- 
ing, free and adoption homes. Notices of receiving 
or placement of children in these homes must be 
reported to the Department of Public Welfare, which 
in turn may issue a permit to a suitable person to 
maintain an independent foster home. 


Michigan. A state curfew law was enacted, for- 
bidding children under 16 to loiter on the streets 
after 12 p.m. and children under 12 to do so after 
10 p.m. The legislature failed to approve proposals 
to make major changes in the juvenile code, which 
would have given local police greater powers in 
delinquency cases without consent of parents or 
court and would have permitted the use of detention 
homes as juvenile prisons. 


Pennsylvania. A section of the Public Assistance Act 
by which counties were reimbursed from PA funds 
for foster home care of children removed by the court 
from families receiving PA was repealed. Unexpended 
funds that had been appropriated under the old sec- 
tion were added to the fund of DPW, earmarked for 
child welfare reimbursement to counties. Day care 
centers, except those operated by social agencies, and 
all proprietary boarding homes for children must now 
be licensed by DPW. A Juvenile Court Judges Com- 
mission of nine judges recommended by the chief 
justice and appointed by the governor was established 
in the Department of Justice. It will advise judges on 
administrative methods and judicial procedures, to 
bring about better cooperation between the juvenile 
courts and other state agencies, and will establish 
standards and make recommendations to the courts 
on personnel practices and employment standards in 
probation offices. 


Texas. $3,900,000 per year was appropriated from the 
Children’s Assistance Fund to the State Department 
of Public Welfare for paying assistance to needy 
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children. A rider to the appropriation prohibits 
assistance payments when the caretaker is not main- 
taining a suitable home, the Board of Public Welfare 
being directed to adopt reasonable rules for deter- 
mining suitability, including instance of birth of an 
illegitimate child to the caretaker, neglect of physical, 
educational or health needs of the children, failure 
to maintain reasonable sanitary conditions, failure to 
use the assistance grant for care of the children, 
failure or refusal of the caretaker to make all reason- 
able efforts toward self-support and self-management. 

The vital statistics statutes were amended to pro- 
vide for transfer of the legitimacy status item from 
the legal certificate of birth to the section of certificate, 
“For Medical and Health Use Only.” The Central 
Educational Agency was authorized to set up a 
special program to prepare non-English-speaking 
children for entry into first grade. A law was passed 
imposing upon the parent or guardian financial 
responsibility for the acts of a minor child adjudged 
delinquent. The divorce law was amended to pro 
vide for suit for custody and support of childret 
under 18 years old against a parent who had obtained 
in a foreign jurisdiction a divorce decree that made 
no provision for support and custody of the children. 

The Penal Code was amended to redefine willful 
desertion, neglect and refusal to provide for support 
and maintenance for children under 18 years of age, 
and to define the offense as a misdemeanor (rather 
than a felony, as previously), but providing that on 
subsequent violations it becomes a felony even if the 
deserting parent leaves the state. The Insurance Code 
was amended to permit minors 14 years old or older 
who are without guardians to purchase certain types 
of insurance under certain limitations and restric- 
tions. A bill was also passed providing for invest- 
ment of_a ward’s funds in annuity contracts. 

An act was passed that provides exemption from 
taxation of property owned or used for conducting 
an association for the education and development of 
youth through a program designed to demonstrate 
the operation of the American business system of 
private enterprise. 

Failing to pass were an amendment to the Recipro- 
cal Law to Enforce the Support of Dependents that 
would have provided for extension of the act t 
cases where the petitioner and respondent live in 
different counties; a proposal that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare should be required to investi- 
gate provisions for the care of dependent Negro 
children; a proposal that the Legislative Council be 
instructed to make a study of the laws relating to 
child care and juvenile delinquency and to prepare 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


for submission to the legislature a codification of these 
laws and any recommended changes. Also defeated 
were proposals to create a 15-member Commission 
on Problems of Juvenile Offenders to conduct a study 
of juvenile correctignal facilities with special emphasis 
on after-care and rehabilitative services for com- 
mitted children, and an amendment to law that it 
be left to the discretion of the court whether the 
child be brought before the court in dependency and 


neglect hearings. 
CorRECTIONS 


Louisiana. A Department of Corrections was estab- 
lished that comprises the present agencies and func- 
tions relating to the penal and correctional institu- 
tions of the Department of Institutions, the admin- 
Juvenile 
Boards of Parole 


istrative functions, except the Probation 


and Parole Service, of the 
Pardon and Bureau of Probation and Parole of the 
Department of Public Welfare. Amendments were 


and 


approved that relate to pre-sentence investigations, 
suspensions of sentence and probation, and the pro- 
hibition of convicts’ voting or holding public office. 


Michigan. An appropriation was made for a new 
reception and classification facility for delinquent 
boys committed to the State Department of Social 
Welfare. 
juveniles failed to carry. 


Bills to provide camps for delinquent 


South Carolina. A Department of Corrections was 
established, to be governed by a Board of Corrections 
composed of seven members with six-year terms—six 
gubernatorial appointees, one from each congressional 
district upon the advice and consent of the senate, 
and the governor as an ex-officio member. The 
establishing act legislates the duties and authority of 
the director and of the board, and states that the 
policy of the state is to operate a modern prison 
system providing humane treatment and opportunity, 
encouragement and training for reformation. 


DisaBLED 


Delaware. An amendment to the general appropria- 
tion bill and a proposed supplementary appropriation, 
either of which would have provided $42,500 for 
AD grants, were both defeated. This has necessitated 
a 15 percent reduction in all AD grants. 


Florida. Appropriation was made that will provide 
funds to pay AD grants up to a $66 maximum. Pro- 
posals to provide vendor payments for nursing home 
care and to set up a demonstration project in home- 
maker service were defeated. 
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Louisiana. A proposal was defeated that would have 
authorized payment of $78 a month to any indigent 
person who is injured and not receiving any other 
aid and whose case is pending final determination. 


Texas. $1,500,000 was appropriated for Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled. 


Mepicat Care aND HEALTH SERVICES 


Florida. An appropriation was made to the Board 
of Health for hospital services to PA recipients, and 
the health and welfare departments were directed to 
work out joint administration in order to take 
advantage of federal matching funds. The vendor 
payment method of acquiring prescribed medicines 
was continued but with less funds and removing some 
drugs formerly on the approved list. 


Louisiana. Enacted into law was a new procedure 
for commitment of persons convicted of violating the 
provisions of the Department of Hospitals relating 
to isolation and quarantine of communicable diseases. 


Massachusetts. A special commission formerly estab- 
lished to study the laws concerning convalescent or 
nursing homes, their standards and costs, was revived, 
continued and increased in scope. 
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Proposed legislation still pending includes a special 
report of the State Department of Public Health 
containing recommendations concerning the estab- 
lishment within that department of a demonstration 
program with an experimental approach to the treat- 
ment of drug addiction. The recommendations pro- 
vide for a 25-bed closed-in institution program and 
changing the Division of Alcoholism to the Division 
of Alcoholism and Drug Addiction, with authority 
to establish an out-patient program for addicts. A 
research program is also recommended as an integral 
part of the demonstration project and an education 
program to bring about better public understanding 
of drug addiction and early case finding. The recom- 
mendations propose the co-ordination of federal, state, 
local and private efforts. 


Pennsylvania. All hospitals now must have a physi- 
cian on call at all times in order to receive state aid or 
state approval; previously, this was required only of 
hospitals receiving state aid and having 100 beds. 


Menrtat HeEattu 


Michigan. An after-care program for patients in 
8 I 

state mental institutions was strengthened, including 

payment of part or all of the cost of drugs. 


Pennsylvania. The Mental Health Act was amended 
to permit application for admission to a mental insti- 
tution by a representative of a health or welfare organ- 
ization on behalf of a person having no legal guardian 
or responsible relative. Another amendment limits the 
liability of a parent for the cost of a mentally retarded 
child in a state institution to what he is determined to 
be able to pay on the basis of his income, responsibility 
for support of other persons, and other financial obli- 
gations, rather than the full cost as formerly. The state 
TB hospital was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Health to the Department of 
Public Welfare, to be used for mentally retarded 
children. $240,000 was appropriated for grants by 
DPW to share with communities the cost of establish- 
ing workshops for the mentally retarded. Legislation 
was passed providing that the testimony of physicians 
or psychiatrists at a municipally-owned hospital or 
institution may be admitted in evidence at mental 
competence hearings, and permitting the deposition 
of such testimony without personal appearance. 


South Carolina. A Committee on Mental Health and 
Mental Institutions was created to act as a continuing 
liaison group to inform the legislative and executive 
branches on problems of mental health and institu- 
tions. Composed of three members of the senate 
appointed by the president of the senate, three mem- 
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bers of the house appointed by the speaker, and three 
members appointed by the governor, it is authorized 
to make studies, reports and recommendations at its 
discretion, and an appropriation was made to cover 
its expenses. 


Texas. The Mental Health Code was amended to 
provide for judicial restoration of persons previously 
adjudged mentally incompetent. Failing to pass were 
bills to establish a state school for the mentally re- 
tarded and to authorize the state to enter into an 


Interstate Compact on Mental Health. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


Florida. Statutes were enacted giving the Department 
of Public Welfare authority to use state funds in its 
educational leave scholarship program. A_ proposal 
to provide salaries for more staff, to reduce caseloads 
and to make possible more training in order to enable 
caseworkers to provide rehabilitative services, failed 
to carry. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Delaware. A bill to establish a comprehensive civil 
service system for most state employees failed. Also 
defeated were proposals to provide that court orders 
for the payment of support could be deducted from 
wages, and to make it unlawful for any agency of 
the state to pay “any money to migrant workers for 
their support, maintenance or transportation.” 


Louisiana. Common-law marriage was made a crime, 
with penalties for offenders, and living together 
openly as man and wife being prima facie proof of 
the crime. It was also made a crime to conceive and 
bear an illegitimate child, both parents being guilty 
under the law. 


Michigan. A new comprehensive proposal for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services was not enacted. 


Pennsylvania. Bills to permit retired state employees 
te return to service for 100 days in emergencies died 
in committee. 





WACKERMAN 


(Continued from page 198) 


graciously. It will help the next time around and if 
you are as dedicated as I know you must be, there 
will be a next time around. It will stand you in good 
stead to develop a capacity to give and take—to com 
promise if need be—on the theory that getting part 
of needed legislation is at least a foot in the door 
and that another time the door may open wider. | 
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UNMARRIED MOTHER 


have seen this technique used to good advantage by 
volunteering a cut-off date to the legislation, the 
theory being that if the program cannot sell itself to 


| the satisfaction of some future legislature, it should 








expire by its own terms. A legislature generally has 
much to do for highways, education and a host of 
other things, as well as welfare. For the administrator 
and his department, I can think of no responsibility 
more important than that of taking part in legislative 
progress to insure welfare its fair share. 





ROBINSON 


(Continued from page 200) 


sign of political cowardice. We take part in legisla- 
tive progress when we exercise our individual rights 
as citizens by selecting and electing men who make 
the laws. 

A free society will remain strong and free when its 
responsible citizens participate in the total political life 
of that society. 





NO FAULT 


(Continued from page 202) 


First, clean out the general assistance catch-all, 
rid it of all groups except able-bodied adults whose 
chief problem is unemployment. This means broad- 
ening Permanent and Total Disability to include the 
temporarily disabled. Conceivably this broadened 
category might also cover the medically indigent 
whose only requirement is for help in meeting medical 
care aspects of disablement. 

The second cleanout move is to take out of general 
assistance all unemployed or underemployed parents 
with minor children and include them in a revamped 
Aid to Dependent Children program which I would 
rename “Child and Family Assistance” to emphasize 
the family-centered focus of the program. In testi- 
mony to the House Ways and Means Committee in 
June 1958 I said that such an expansion of the ADC 
program should help materially in ridding the pro- 
gram of its current emphasis on the broken home, 
which has operated to disrupt rather than strengthen 
family life, particularly among minority groups hav- 
ing employment discrimination and other disadvan- 
tages. Secretary Flemming and others are currently 


| offering a similar proposal for broadening ADC. I 


would like to see an additional broadening in coverage 
of needy youngsters living with non-relatives in a 
family home or institution. In this way the Child and 
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Family Assistance program would embrace all needy 
youngsters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


I am proposing that all adults with minor children 
under their care be included in the Child and Family 
Assistance program even though they might qualify 
for the broadened disability assistance program or for 
a new federally-aided category of unemployment 
assistance. | think it is highly important, where minor 
children are involved, that family life and its crucial 
importance in the current and future welfare of the 
children be emphasized, and that assistance and serv- 
ices be directed to this end at the same time that 
services are given the adults. 

A new federally-aided category of “Unemployment 
Assistance,” by its very title would avoid the vagueness 
denoted by “general assistance,” and focus public 
attention, in planning financing and substantive law, 
upon the nature of unemployment requiring public 
assistance. I envision a program covering all needy, 
able-bodied adults without minor children who are 
unemployed or underemployed or who have never 
been employed. It would embrace both recession 
unemployed, should some future recession last long 
enough to exhaust a vastly expanded unemployment 
insurance program, and also the industrially displaced. 
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The new unemployment assistance program would 
focus all of its assistance and service activities on 
getting this group of recipients into, or back into, the 
labor market on a full time, completely self-supporting 
basis, regardless of what may be necessary to achieve 
this end. In each case there would be a complete case 
workup covering the recipient as a person as well as 
an analysis of his vocational aptitudes. There would 
need to be established very close working relationships 
with the unemployment insurance offices and the 
employment services, hopefully with employment serv- 
ices handling vocational aptitude testing, counseling 
and job placement, even for the multi-problem, 
difficult-to-place person who nowadays so often is left 
with the welfare agency. In terms of assistance for 
this category—and perhaps also in selected cases in 
the Child and Family Assistance program—I believe 
we should consider a flexible assistance-granting policy. 
This would permit the states to experiment with or 
modify the uniform standard principle for determin- 
ing the amount of assistance if this can aid in moti- 
vating job-finding ingenuity and job performance 
success. 

To prepare the recipients for entry into or return to 
the labor market, there are two possible approaches: 
Either present federal and state vocational rehabilita- 
tion laws, which are currently limited to the physically 
or mentally disabled, could be broadened to include 
vocational retraining of the able-bodied but voca- 
tionally displaced worker; or, because of the associ- 
ation of rehabilitation with the physically or mentally 
disabled and to call attention to the new economic 
problem posed by the displaced worker, a new pro- 
gram of vocational retraining could be established, 
with administration in the state agency administering 
unemployment insurance. If vocational rehabilitation 
were expanded to include retraining, the program 
might well be relabeled “Vocational Retraining” to 
get rid of the handicap image. Along with this, physi- 
cal rehabilitation responsibility and costs might well 
be shifted to the public assistance programs with their 
established facilities for medical assistance. Finally, 
I think this vocational retraining should be a com- 
pulsory requirement for unemployment assistance 
applicants or recipients who, in the opinion of the 
unemployment insurance agency, have little or no 
opportunity for placement without retraining. This 
retraining should also be available, on a voluntary 
basis, for persons who have good possibilities for 
placement but who desire retraining in additional 
skills which might improve their earning capacity. 
These vocational retraining facilities and provisions 
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should be applied as well to adults in the Child and 


Family Assistance program. 


A CoMPREHENSIVE PRrocRAM 


Two final particulars on the revamped federally- 
aided categories and the proposed new category of 
unemployment assistance: I believe that income incen- 
tives should be permitted by state and federal laws for 
all assistance programs if we are to carry forwarc 
realistically our goal of assisting and motivating recip, 
ents to achieve the maximum degree of self-support 
Something will need to be done about residence 
restrictions, either by removing them entirely as a 
condition for receipt of federal grants-in-aid, or lower- 
ing the maximum requirement to one year, with the 
state being required to give assistance to needy persons 
having less than the one year requirement with charge- 
back to the state of origin, or a federally-financed, 
state-administered program of aid for those residing 
in a given state for less than one year. 

Although public welfare is primarily concerned 
with the public assistance aspect of the new type of 
unemployment problem arising out of the recent 
recession, it has a duty to bend every effort to see that 
a comprehensive plan is developed for income protec- 
tion on an insurance principle for those who are 
employable but unemployed “through no fault of 
their own.” The states that have no state general 
assistance program, or only a limited program, had 
better get their own houses in order and establish such 
state responsibility if they are to have a supportable 
position for urging federal aid for what is a federal as 
well as a state problem. I believe the climate is now 
favorable for achieving a broadening of ADC and the 
Disability program along the lines indicated in the 
next session of Congress. Such a broadening would 
be at least a partial solution for the neediest groups 
of unemployed, who now must rely entirely on the 
uncertainties of general assistance. 





UNMARRIED MOTHER 
(Continued from page 208) 


Recognition and support of such ego strengths as 
the client has is an important part of casework treat- 
ment. With these clients, as with all clients, support 
and development of ego strengths include acceptance 
of the woman (though not of her behavior), giving 
encouragement, suggestions and, at times, advice. 


Another important aspect of treatment with people 
with character disorders is the need for firm direction 
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to help them control their impulses, since two of their 
marked characteristics are inability to control impulses 
and acting out in order to obtain gratification at the 
moment. In this connection the worker may help the 
client to relieve tension when it builds up by seeing 
her regularly, giving her a chance to talk over her 
feelings and making suggestions about constructive 
activities in which she can engage instead of destruc- 
tive acting-out. Persons who have enough capa- 
city for relationship and ego strength to establish a 
relationship with the worker eventually may develop 
some understanding of the results of their acting-out 
to the point where they have some desire to control 
their impulses. Some women may eventually arrive 
at the point of understanding their reasons for acting 
this way, though this will presuppose a very strong 
relationship over a long period of time during which 
there has been the development of considerable ego 
strength. 

Inherent in the establishment of a relationship 
which will be helpful to the client is the identification 
of the client with the worker and the desire to please 
the worker and therefore control her behavior as the 
worker wishes and pattern her behavior after that of 
the worker. The worker must be able to distinguish 
this kind of relationship from one in which the client 
pretends to want to please in order to use the worker 
to gain the material and tangible things which she 
wants. Since people with character disorders often 
relate well on a superficial basis and often have very 
pleasant personalities, distinguishing between the kind 
of relationship in which the worker is being used and 
one in which the client is being helped takes diag- 
nostic skill. 

The worker must also guard against the develop- 
ment of a negative counter-transference; in other 
words, against her own dislike of the client. Since 
many of these people live by standards completely 
different from those of the worker, and since their 
sexual acting-out is often threatening to the worker, 
this can be a real hazard. People sense quickly whether 
they are accepted or not, and an outward friendliness 
on the part of the worker which does not involve real 
acceptance will be sensed quickly by the client, and 
she will respond with equal superficiality or will not 
respond at all. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If this hypothesis, that unmarried mothers who keep 
their children are suffering from character disorders 
of varying degrees of severity, is true, it is evident that 
this is a very complex problem which cannot be solved 
by casework alone. The economic, social and cultural 
situation is so influential in bringing about the prob- 
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lem that we need to think of such things as higher 
wage scales, higher assistance grants and better hous- 
ing along with casework treatment. Social workers 
must search for and try out new methods of casework 
treatment and accept the diagnosis of “hopeless” less 
easily. Since the casework treatment is prolonged and 
difficult, caseworkers working with these families 
need smaller caseloads than are now possible in most 
public assistance agencies. A caseworker who has 
established a relationship, however tenuous, with an 
unmarried mother and her children should continue 
to work with them. Frequent changes of caseworkers 
retard treatment in any casework situation and 
particularly when the relationship is difficult to estab- 
lish. Finally, the caseworker needs unusual patience, 
understanding and diagnostic skill. 


APWA Conferences 


The West Coast Regional Conference, October 9-12, 
will close APWA’s 1960 conference schedule. Plans 
are well along, however, for the spring conferences in 
1961: Southwest Regional Conference, Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, March 19-22; Central 
States Regional Conference, Pantling Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, April 16-19; and Mountain States 
Regional Conference, Hotel Patterson, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, June 13-16. 








Richmond Professional Institute 


College of William and Mary 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 13, 
1961. Applications now being received. 
Catalogue will be sent 
on request 


For further information, write to 
Tue Director, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Child Welfare League of America Standards for 
Adoption Service. The League, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 1958. 78 pages. $1.50. 
These standards were formulated by a committee 

of experts in the field of adoption and specialists from 
other professions and national organizations con- 
cerned with adoption. As the foreword points out, 
the standards are intended to serve as goals for con- 
tinuous improvement of services and represent prac- 
tices now considered to be most desirable. They are 
directed to all who are concerned with improvement 
of services, that is, the general public, citizen groups, 
public officials and legislators; agencies administering 
the services and other professions having related 
responsibilities; community service agencies and feder- 
ations of agencies having requirements for member- 
ship; and state departments responsible for licensing 
or supervision. 

They will be very useful in planning, organization 
and administration; as guides for establishing and 
evaluating licensing requirements; as teaching and 
training material; and for all interpretation purposes. 

One particularly significant change in the standards 
is that they strongly advocate very early placement of 
infants, preferably in the first weeks of age, and 
directly from the hospital under certain conditions. 
They also advocate early placement of handicapped 
infants if the facts regarding the handicap are rea- 
sonably well established and adoptive parents 
accept the handicap. 


can 


The chapter on Organization and Administration 
describes the desired administrative structure of agen- 
cies having adoption placement services. Such services 
may be provided by public or private, sectarian or 
non-sectarian agencies, but emphasis is placed on the 
necessity for the agency to have clear legal authority 

place children for adoption. Voluntary agencies 
should operate in accordance with a charter and by- 
laws, should be incorporated and should meet the 
requirements of the state department of welfare for 
licensing or authorization to provide adoption services. 
Public agencies must be authorized by law to provide 
adoption service and the locally autonomous public 
agency or local units of state administered programs 
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should meet the standards of the state department for 
licensing of Both public and 
private agencies should be empowered by law to 
accept relinquishments from parents and to receive 
custody and guardianship of children with the right 
to consent to adoption. 


voluntary agencies. 


Emphasis is placed on the 
agency being in a position to provide for all children 
taken into care, including expansion of resources for 
older, handicapped and minority group children, and 
on early determination as to whether children in foster 
care will ever be able to return to their own homes, 
in order that those who will not may be placed for 
adoption. 


The chapter on Administration outlines and dis- 
cusses appropriate policies and sets forth qualifications 
for staff. In this connection, while it is recognized that 
the standards are not mandatory, issue might well be 
taken with the requirement that all social work staff 
have full professional training, meaning a degree in 
social work or two years of graduate training. In 
view of the shortage of fully trained social workers, 
this goal seems to be unrealistically high. If there is 
to be much expansion in adoption service, it seems 
to behoove the social work profession to find ways 
and means of utilizing some less highly trained staff, 
even in adoption placement. The importance of 
research is emphasized in the standards. 
through research, the factors that have true bearing 
on the outcome of adoptions can be more clearly 
identified and clues found which will simplify the 
discernment of personality characteristics andthe 
evaluation of applicants. 


Perhaps, 


The last chapter, Adoption Services and the Com- 
munity, covers the responsibilities that rest with the 
community for extending and improving services, 
assuring their use, obtaining adequate financial sup- 
port and enacting and revising legislation, and points 
out the various ways the community can be helped to 
discharge these responsibilities. Guides are given in 
respect to the various legal provisions that are essential 
to the protection of adoptions. Special attention should 
be called to the discussion of the pros and cons of 
court sanction of relinquishment of parental rights. 


Although this publication is titled 
Adoption Service,” 


“Standards for 
the amplification and_ rationale 
make the publication much more than this. 


Marcaret Warp 
Supervisor of Adoption Services 
Division of Child Welfare 
Florida Department of 

Public Welfare 
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BOOK NOTES 


Field Instruction. By Katherine A. Kendall and Mar- 
garet Daniel. Council on Social Work Education, 
Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
1959. 13 pages. $ .25. 


Field Instruction’ is comprised of two thought-pro- 
voking papers dealing with field placement of students 
in graduate schools of social work. They were written 
not to give specific answers to the many problems 
which have become the concern of schools and agen- 
cies alike but, rather, to identify some of these prob- 
lems as a first step toward their resolution. 


Dr. Kendall’s paper poses problems and concerns 
expressed by educators and practitioners in meetings 
with the staff of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, and suggests a thoughtful review of present 
practices and values in field placements. Is the early 
assumption of professional responsibility in field prac- 
tice a strength or a weakness? Are social work edu- 
cators clear as to the purposes or goals of field 
instruction? Are agencies and their supervisory 
perscnnel properly equipped and trained to accept 
the responsibility of field instruction, or are the 
schools forced to accept whatever agency facilities 
are available so as not to further curtail enrollment? 

These and many other issues are presented in a 
clear-cut manner and should provide the basis for 
further discussion and exploration. We in social work 
need continually to look at ourselves candidly, so that 
we can answer the question, “Is our present pattern 
of field work instruction a rationale which can be 
explained and defended, or only a rationalization for 
a practice which had its inception in agency-sponsored 
training ?” 

Miss Daniel, a Veteran’s Administration staff devel- 
opment specialist, looks at the problems in field in- 
struction from the agency viewpoint. It is interesting 
to note the similarity in problems posed by Dr. Ken- 
dall. Miss Daniel makes suggestions to correct some 
present deficiencies, foremost of which are the estab- 
lishment of sound criteria by both school and agencies 
to give greater meaning to field instruction to insure 
a sound learning experience, and continuing assess- 
ment by the schools of all agencies used as field 
instruction centers to assure that the student is in a 
setting where he can learn to use’ the basic concepts 
of the body of knowledge the schools seek to impart. 
It is suggested that a present lack which may be basic 
to many of the problems arising in field instruction is 
effective communication between school and agency. 
Miss Daniel rightly concludes that only through effec- 
tive communication will the schools see the problems 
in agencies which block maximum success in teaching, 
and only through effective communication can agen- 
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cies keep pace with the schools and contribute toward 
a common educational goal. 
Rotanp W. Fink 
Supervisor 
Bureau of Staff Development 
Milwaukee County Department of 
Public Welfare 


Group Methods in Supervision and Staff Develop- 
ment. By Arthur C. Abrahamson. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New 
York. 1959. 201 pages. $3.75. 


In this volume Mr. Abrahamson has condensed 
the experience of six years’ experimentation with the 
concepts, principles and techniques presented, and 
has made a valuable contribution to the literature on 
the problem of how to impart a working knowledge 
of social work through educational experiences in 
school or agency settings. 

A brief chapter on definitions and historical high- 
lights covers the important distinctions between pro- 
fessional school and agency training and also discusses 
present trends in defining the supervisory job. Of 
basic importance to the usefulness of the book is the 
discussion of basic concepts of social work and their 
implications for the use of group methods. 

The chapter on principles and their application 
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should be studied carefully by any individual or group 
responsible for developing educational programs in 
social work. The principles are simply stated and 
the accompanying discussion further clarifies their 
applicability to the constructive handling of the learn- 
ing process in a group. Considerable attention is given 
to an area which is frequently overlooked in agency 
training programs: the formulation of valid and 
attainable objectives at the beginning, with content 
and method of presentation carefully selected to carry 
out the stated objectives in the most economical and 
effective way possible. 


The final chapter of Part I contains a discussion of 
skills and techniques in teaching. In the section 
devoted to the use of the discussion method the 
author points out some of the hazards in its indiscrimi- 
nate use. For example: “If the learners have little or 
no information about a topic and the leader remains 
passive, the group merely pools its ignorance about 
the subject matter.” Ways of overcoming such prob- 
lems through direct teaching, use of source material, 
lectures, field trips, etc., carefully selected with a view 
to carrying out the objectives of the educational experi- 
ence, are analyzed and well illustrated. 

Part II of the book contains illustrations of training 
experiences in a variety of settings, including both 
agency in-service training groups and school field 
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work groups. To this reviewer, the author makes it 
clear that, although there are certain distinctions in the 
focus of training activities in various settings, the basic 
principles and techniques of providing educational 
experiences in the field of social work are the same 
everywhere. The author gives some analysis of five 
of these and offers thought-provoking questions at the 
end of the sixth. They should prove useful as source 
material for discussion by groups concerned with 
teaching in the field of social work. 


Mr. Abrahamson’s book is not written in popular 
style, but for those persons with responsibility for 
helping others to greater professional competence it 
will prove a rewarding study. 

Lamar G. Rozear 

Training Supervisor 

Florida State Department of 
Public Welfare 


Interstate Enforcement of Family Support (The Run- 
away Pappy Act). By W. J. Brockelbank. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1720 East 38th Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 1960. vii + 195 pages. $6.00. 


With the possible exception of the large city admin- 
istrator whose public prosecutor has an active organi- 





the author. 








VE W! INTERSTATE ENFORCEMENT OF FAMILY SUPPORT 
“The Runaway Pappy Act” 


by Professor W. J. Brockelbank 


A complete history of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement Act—commonly 
known as the Runaway Pappy Act. This act, now adopted in all states and 
all territories, has become part of the accepted pattern of American life in 
the recovery of support for a destitute family across state lines. 


This book is AUTHORITATIVE, RELIABLE AND CLEAR. An ideal 
guide for the uniform interpretation of the act. It contains an appendix of 
forms, the most useful part of the book—each form carefully explained by 


1 Volume $6.00 
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BOOK NOTES 


zation devoted to enforcement of support laws, this 
book about interstate reciprocity laws and their admin- 
istration should be on the desk of every local welfare 
administrator in the country. For this volume, a com- 
bination of the story of the development and content 
of the standard act and its variations among the 
states, answers the’ questions a lawyer may ask in 
the realms of “how to,” “how come,” and “why.” 
Every state has many jurisdictions where the first 
interstate support case is yet to be initiated or the 
first order to send money elsewhere is yet to be made. 
Many of us have experienced the frustration of being 
unable to help because of not being lawyers; the 
appropriate lending of this book should solve this 
problem. 


As is true of all definitive legal treatises, the text 
weaves in the substance of all cases which have reached 
appeal courts. There are references to many other 
writings. In addition, the complete text of the Act 
in the form recommended by the Council of State 
Governments is included. There are 100 pages of 
suggested forms for attorneys to use to cover the 
many situations that can arise. Much of the tabular 
material from the annual manual of the Council of 
State Governments is included. 

Especially helpful will be (1) the clear manner of 
explaining the reasons for having criminal enforce- 
ment in our acts although we intend chiefly to use the 
civil enforcement provisions and (2) the careful legal 
presentation of the novel feature of our acts which 
provides for the enforcement of the law of the state 
where the respondent is found. (Public welfare peo- 
ple all know of instances when attorneys have argued 
that what we tell them about this matter cannot pos- 
sibly be true.) 

While this review so far has stressed the valuable 
nature of the book as a tool of public welfare officials 
in securing effective court administration of interstate 
support law, it is also interesting and excellent reading 
for all public welfare workers. The direct style of 
the author clarifies not only what has been in the past 
but what could be accomplished in the development 
of this new idea in reciprocity. What exists now has 
developed as quickly as it has because of the interest 
of public welfare officials. They must be ready to aid 
in further development. Is reciprocal investigatory 
service next? 


Administrators and caseworkers will both profit 
from reading the chapter on civil enforcement, which 
makes clear what must be done in the obtaining of 
proper evidence and its verification. Of particular 
interest to a reader from a state which has not as yet 
enacted the recommended amendments for registra- 
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tion of foreign support orders, is the explanation of 
why these amendments are good and necessary. 
To repeat, this book should be on the desk of every 


administrator. 


Barrett Lyons 
Administrative Assistant to the Director 
Michigan State Department of 

Social Welfare 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Blind Children in Family and Community. By 
Marietta B. Spencer. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1960. 142 pages. 
$4.25. 


Richly illustrated with fine photographs, this book 
deals with situations of blind children in everyday 
activities. Particularly suited to the parents of blind 
children, it shows through pictures and text how to 
relate basic principles of child development to the 
lives of blind children. 


Character Disorders in Parents of Delinquents. By 
Beatrice Simcox Reiner and Irving Kaufman, M.D. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 Park 
Avenue South, New York 3, New York. 1959. 
179 pages. n.p. 


This is the report of a five-year research project 
which studied cases in the juvenile delinquency re- 
search unit of the Judge Baker Child Guidance 
Center in Boston. The approach is designed to 
assist caseworkers who are dealing with impulse- 
ridden character disorders which occur frequently 
in parents of delinquents but which are also found 
in considerable numbers in caseloads of agencies 
working with “hard-to-reach” families and those pro- 
viding child and family services, health care and 
public assistance. 


The Citizen Volunteer. His Responsibility, Role and 
Opportunity in Modern Society. Ed. by Nathan E. 
Cohen. Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York. 1960. 262 pages. $4.75. 


The scope of this book makes it invaluable to those 
who are about to inaugurate a volunteer program in 
their agency. Because of the basic nature of much 
of the material presented it will be useful to volun- 
teer planning and operation in almost any setting. 
The editor writes, “The question of citizen participa- 
tion cannot be relegated only to the private field. 
With the expanded role of public sponsored services 
citizen interest and participation are essential.” This 
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volume should prove highly useful in developing 
them. 


Frontiers for Social Work. A Colloquium on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the School of Social Work 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Edited by W. 
Wallace Weaver. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
1960. 125 pages. $3.00. 


Comprised of four papers in the graduate social 
work curriculum areas of Research, Human Growth 
and Development, Social Services and Social Work 
Practice, this volume was published with the inten- 
tion of demonstrating the widening horizons, in past 
and future, of the social work profession. 


Selected Articles on Nursing Homes. Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1960. 285 pages. $1.50. 

This is an excellent compilation of recent articles on 
many aspects of nursing home care. It should be of 
help to public welfare departments in carrying out 
either licensing or placement functions in this area 
of service. 


Standards in Public Assistance Administration. The 
Canadian Welfare Council, Public Welfare Divi- 
sion, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 3, Ontario. 8 pages. 
$.10. 


This brief statement outlines the basic principles 
and guides to practice that are essential to a well- 
administered public assistance program. It defines 
public assistance, discusses the development and use 
of standards, and emphasizes the need for qualified 
staff. The statement could well apply to public 
assistance programs in this country. 


To Prevent and to Restore. New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. 1960. 83 pages. $.50. 


This is a report on the rehabilitation potential of 
public social services in New York State. Special 
demonstrations in Westchester County and Niagara 
County provided intensive casework services to 193 
multi-problem families with nearly 900 serious prob- 
lems. The study, in addition to demonstrating the 
possibility of success, also demonstrated the present 
limitations of even the most skilled casework in a 
public welfare setting. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Handicapped Home- 
makers. Films, Publications, Exhibits. School of 
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Home Economics, The University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 1960. free. 


A folder listing motion pictures, colored slides, 
bulletins, posters, exhibits and bibliographies available 
as teaching materials in the area of homemaker 
rehabilitation. 


Adoption of Oriental Children by American White 
Families: An Interdisciplinary Symposium. Child 
Welfare League of America, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 1960. 61 pages. $1.00. 


Americans View Their Mental Health. Monograpl. 
Series, Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, No. 4. By Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff 
and Sheila Feld. Basic Books, 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 1960. 444 pages. $7.50. 


Casework Papers, 1959, From the National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare. Presented at the 86th Annual 
Forum, San Francisco, California, May 24-29, 1959. 
Family Service Association of America, 215 Park 
Avenue South, New York 3, New York. 1959. 143 
pages. $2.50. 


Cooperative Programs of Training and Research in 
Mental Retardation. A Survey Study of Coopera 
tive Relationships Established Between Residential 
Facilities for the Mentally Retarded and Colleges 
and Universities. By Darrell A. Hindman. Spon 
sored by The American Association on Mental 
Deficiency Project on Technical Planning in Mental 
Retardation. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


Directory of Maternity Homes. National Association 
on Service to Unmarried Parents. 1960 revised edi- 
tion. $2.00. Copies may be obtained from Mrs. 
Emily Gould, 120 Grand Street, White Plains, 
New York. 


Epidemiology and Mental Illness. Monograph Series, 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 
No. 6. By Richard J. Plunkett and John E. Gordon. 
Basic Books, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
1960. 126 pages. $2.75. 


Family Allowances. An Analysis of Their Develop 
ment and Implications. By James C. Vadakin, Ph.D. 
University of Miami Press, Miami, Ohio. (Univer 
sity of Miami Publications in Economics, Number 3, 
September 1958) 1958. 174 pages. $4.95. 


The Foundation Directory. Edition 1. Prepared by 
The Foundation Library Center. Ann D. Walton 
and F. Emerson Andrews, Editors. Published for 
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BOOK NOTES 


the Center by Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22, New York. 1960. 817 pages. 
$10.00. 


Group Methods in Therapy. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 284. By Jerome D. Frank, M.D. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22'East 38th St., New York 16, New 
York. 1959. 28 pages. $.25. 


Inner Conflict and Defense. By Daniel R. Miller and 
Guy E. Swanson. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 1960. 444 pages. 
$6.95. 


In Place of Parents. A Study of Foster Care. Inter- 
national Library of Sociology, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Broadway House, Carter Lane, London. 1960. 
n.p. 25 shillings. 


Issues in American Social Work. Edited by Alfred J. 
Kahn. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 1959. 340 pages. $5.00. 


Mental Health Manpower Trends. By George W. 
Albee. Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, Monograph Series, No. 3. Basic Books, 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 1959. 
350 pages. $6.75. 


The Metropolitan Area as a Racial Problem. By 
Morton Grodzins. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 1959. 28 pages. $.50. 


Middle Age—Threat or Promise? Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 294. By Harry Milt. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 1960. 20 pages. $.25. 


The Probation Officer Investigates. A Guide to the 
Presentence Report. By Paul W. Keve. University 


of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
1960. 178 pages. $4.50. 


The Social Welfare Forum. Official Proceedings, 86th 
Annual Forum, National Conference on Social 
Welfare, San Francisco, California, May 24-29, 1959. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 1959. 236 pages. $5.00. 


The Sociology of Child Development. 3rd edition. 
By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll. 
Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York. 1960. 708 pages. $8.50. 

(OCT. PW book listings) 


Summary of a Comprehensive Community Plan for 
Meeting the Problems of Chronic Illness. The 
Central Service for the Chronically Ill of the 
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Recent Books From 


Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Its Nature and Control 


Sophia M. Robison, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Evaluation Project of the 
City of New York 


“Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and 
Control is a penetrating, thorough and 
well-written text dedicated to one of our 
most critical social problems. Dr. Sophia 
Robison is alert to the real roots of de- 
linquency and, in her usual lucid style, 
has written a book that will be well re- 
ceived and praised for its perceptive 
insights.” Negley K. Teeters, Temple 
University. 1960 559 pages $6.75 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 


Richard R. Korn, The Weeks 
School, Vergennes, Vt. 


Lloyd W. McCorkle, Director of 
Administration of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, New 
Jersey 


“Two features will strike the reader of 
this well written textbook immediately: 
its comprehensiveness (all essential areas 
of criminology and penology are treated) ; 
its concern with method in criminological 
theory. The authors . .. in their begin- 
ning chapters clear away semantic cob- 
webs, fallacies and stereotyped thinking.” 
Frank N. Theriault, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 1959 672 pages $6.50 


SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANT 


BEHAVIOR 
Marshall B. Clinard, University of 


Wisconsin 


“Deviant behavior is covered from top to 
bottom in this well balanced survey of an 
extremely large field. This book is earn- 
estly detailed and presents a stimulating 
theoretical basis for all deviant behavior. 
Written as a text . .. for students of 
sociology, it is, in addition, a fine source 
book of data on crime in the United 
States.” Sidney L. Werkman in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry. 1957 620 pages 
$6.50 
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Institute of Medicine of Chicago, 86 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 1960. 78 pages. $1.00. 


Training for Social Work. Third International Survey. 
United Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 1959. 350 pages. $2.50. 


Understanding Children’s Play. By Ruth E. Hartley, 
Lawrence K. Frank, and Robert M. Goldenson. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 1952. 350 pages. $3.50. 


The Use of Group Methods in the Practice of Case- 
work. A workshop jointly sponsored by the Mental 
Health Services of the Louisiana State Department 
of Hospitals and the Tulane School of Social Work, 
April 1-3, 1959. Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 1959. 115 pages. 


What Makes a Marriage Happy? Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 290. By David R. Mace. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. 1959. 20 pages. $.25. 





PERSONNEL 








MSW CASEWORKERS NEEDED to fill new position 
in an expanding program for children in a progressive 
public agency. Start $6120 (slightly less without ex- 
perience). Excellent personnel policies, paid group 
insurance, liberal auto allowance. Write E. H. Malm- 
berg, Personnel Director, Hennepin Co. Welfare Dept., 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 











WELFARE TRAINING SUPERVISOR. For Social 
Service Bureau, City Welfare Department, to con- 
duct and coordinate orientation and in-service train- 
ing. Past experience as training officer not re- 
quired. Consideration will be given to supervi- 
sory experience and aptitude for teaching and train- 
ing. Agency administers all categories of public 
assistance, diversified child welfare program. Sal- 
ary range $5,720-$6,864. Department of Person- 
nel, Room 134, City Hall, Richmond 19, Virginia 














DIRECTOR, Department of Public Welfare, serv- 
ing 45,000 population, 30 miles from New York City: 
diversified case load. Professional staff: Case- 
work Supervisor, 3 case workers; 4 clerical work- 
ers. Requirements: Master's degree, several years 
experience as supervisor or director, administra- 
tive skills. Beginning salary commensurate with 
experience and potential. A. R. DeCamp, Chairman, 
Local Assistance Board, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, City Hall, Plainfield, New Jersey. 











CASE SUPERVISOR—Supervise staff of workers 
in public assistance or child welfare services in 
rural county. Pleasant working conditions, 35 
hour week, 4 weeks vacation. Liberal sick leave, 
ear furnished where needed, all expenses paid on 
agency business. Opportunity for advancement. Re- 
quired: 2 years social work school and 2 years of 
full-time professional employment in family or 
child welfare agency. $4950-$6440. Can appoint 
at $5546. Good State retirement plan integrated 
with Social Security. Miss E. Kathryn Pennypacker, 
Chief, Bureau of Social Services, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Box 309, Wilmington 99, Del 

















PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CONSULTANTS 


Administrative Review Staff Development 


Casework Supervisor — Services to Blind 


Need 2 years graduate training. Prefer relevant 
P. A. experience. Excellent promotional opportuni- 
ties. Beginning salary $475 to $524. Range: $475- 
$675. Good fringe benefits. Write: Thomas J. Lucas, 
Director, Division of P. A., State Office Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








NEVADA State Welfare Department has one opening 
for District Director II, $464-$562 (Hawthorne); 
one Sr. Child Welfare Worker, $421-$511 (Las Ve- 
gas). Graduate work required with some substitu- 
tion for experience. Appointment may be above the 
minimum step, depending upon qualifications. Res- 
idence waived. U. S. citizenship required. For 
particulars write Nevada State Welfare Department, 
State Capitol, Carson City, Nevada. 

















MARIN COUNTY has opening for family caseworker 
in progressive public welfare program. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Graduate training required. 
Salary range $5,934 to $6,972. Ideal location 20 
minutes north of San Francisco. Write Marin County 
Welfare Department, 622 4th Street, San Rafael, 
California. 
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